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ALWAYS HAVE THE BEST 
INFORMED AND GREATEST 


NUMBER OF READERS 
s 


The wise editors of the Nile were as 
studious as are the editors of Philadelphia, but 
had by no means the extensive following. More 
persons pay to have ‘‘ The Philadelphia Record” 
delivered to them every morning than comprised 
the entire Nile population that could read and write 
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BOOK NEWS FOR MARCH 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Miss Mary Johnston’s Great Novel 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


With Eight Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, and Others. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 


The Boston Journal says: ‘If the year 1900 has in store for its readers a greater literary event than the 
appearance in book form of the exquisite seria! which has been coming out in the Atlantic Monthly the past 
few months, the public will indeed be fortunate... . Asastory of adventure, ‘To Have and To Hold’ is 
without a rival in its own field, as a love story,the beauty and tenderness, the pathos, the delicacy, are 


unequaled, and as a narration the wonderful word pictures are a joy and delight.” 

The Cincinnati Times-Star remarks: ‘‘ Mary Johnston has great power in several directions that go to 
make a novelist... . . Her hero isa brave, true gentleman, and her ladylove is above all fascinating. . . . The 
book seems to be in all respects one that should be among the great successes of the day.” 


EARLY SPRING BOOKS 


THE PRELUDE AND THE PLAY POOR PEOPLE 


A Novel, by RUFUS MANN. Crown 8vo, A Novel, by IL K. FRIEDMAN. Crown 
$1.50. 8vo, $1.50. 

A striking story of Chicago, dealing with tenement 
life, its experiences, its labor, its hardships, its follies, 
as well as its heroisms and fidelities, its outlook on 
life, and itsromance. Mr. Friedman’s story showsthe 
conscientions care with which he has observed life in 
this social level, by no means the lowest; also his 
kindly sympathy. 


The scene of the first part of this story is laid in 
alarge university town. The heroine, a college girl 
of talent and distinction, marries the captain of a 
victorious eleven. They go West to live, and are 
gradually estranged by the pressure of business and 
temporary lack of tactful sympathy. All this is very 
well told, also the way in which they are reunited. It 
is a very bright novel, and is likely to excite no little 


discussion. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


A DANVIS PIONEER By His Son, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, author of In American Statesmen Series. Jomo, $1.25. 


“ Danvis Folks,” etc. J6mo, $1.25. 
A TEN YEARS’ WAR 


Mr. Robinson is a thoroughly loyal Vermonter. 
This story deals with the settling of Vermont,the An Account of the Battle with the Slum in 


struggles between the Green Mountain Boys and the 
“Yorkers,” and the beginning of the Revolution. New York. By JACOB A. RIIS, author 


The “ pioneer’ is Josiah Hill who later figures as of “How the Other Half Lives,” etc 
“Granther Hill.” : ; 
With 12 Illustrations from Photographs: 


CHARLES SUMNER 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Riis is an expert in the field of philanthropy 

By MOORFIELD STOREY. Jémo, $3.25. which relates to the life of the poor incities. This 

This volume completes the notable Series of | book is peculiarly interesting and informing. It 

American Statesmen. It describes well the great treats The Battle with the Slum, The Tenement 

career and high civic character of its subject,and is House and its blight, The Tenant, The Genesis of 

a noble contribution to the Political History of the the Gang, Letting in the Light, Justice for the Boy, 
United States. It is equipped with a very full Index. and Reform by Humane Touch. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
THE GEM OF PRAYER BOOKS 
THE 


mop @ 20) -42 
De WO Pea C7446 bi DED 
PRAYERS & HYMNALS 


—WITH RED RUBRICS — 
ON FINE WHITE AND THE 
FAMOUS “OXFORD” INDIA PAPER 
IN A VARIETY OF 
TASTEFUL BINDINGS 
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For sale by all booksellers Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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91 and 93 Fifth Avenue. New York 





BOOK NEWS FOR MARCH 


NINE SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


of which over 220,000 copies have been sold within the past 
year, and all but two of which were published in the fall of 1899 


In Connection with THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
35TH THOUSAND. 12mo, $1.50 


” I’? is typically an American novel, which, in its subtle, tragic performance, lays a tremendous hold 

upon the reader’s sympathies. . . . The striking originality of the plot, the intensely dramatic 
climaxes and the low, sweet thrills of happiness which are in such direct contrast, give the book a weird- 
ness and y) ee uae that are hard to shake off. It runs through the whole gamut of human emotions.”’ 
—Boston Herald. 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK. By HENRY VAN DYKE 
20TH THOUSAND. [Illustrated by prominent artists. Crown 8vo, $2.00 
“TR. VAN DYKE has brought from the brooks and the woods a fresh and genuine note into our litera- 
ture—a note in which one hears the fall of water, the stir of leaves, and the sound of men moving 
and speaking. These twelve chapters have a delightful breeziness of spirit, and a sincere literary 
charm.— 7he Outlook. 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 
41ST THOUSAND. Profusely illustrated by the author. Square 8vo, $2.00 


R. SETON-THOMPSON’S book, ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known,” is unique in that, though first pub- 
lished in November, 1898, it is now having its largest sales, the number of copies sold having in- 
creased every month since its issue, and now amount to a total of 41,000 copies. The Mail and Express 
says: ‘‘In depicting animal life and character, Mr. Thompson has, probably, no peer in this country, and 
this delightful volume shows us that his pen is as mighty as his marvellous brush.’’ 


RED ROCK. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
74TH THOUSAND. Illustrated by Clinedinst. 12mo, $1.50 
“WHEN one has finished it, he finds in his mind a living community of acting, breathing, and vital 
men and women ; and that is saying that ‘Red Rock’ is the work of a man of genuine artistic 


power. It isa contribution to our literature because it is real; because it deals with a very dramatic 
period in American history.”—7Zhe Outlook. 


SANTA CLAUS’S PARTNER. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
27TH THOUSAND. Beautifully illustrated in colors. 12mo, $1.50 
““7MHOMAS NELSON PAGE has done a bold thing and done it successfully. He has brought back the 
old-fashioned Christmas story—the story which our fathers loved, and which we still love. .. . It 


isa lovely story, beautiful in conception and beautiful in execution; and the publishers have made a 
charming old-fashioned book of it.”—T7he Outlook. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN. 13TH THOUSAND. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00, nei 

“ *PHEY are, in the first place, saturated with the spirit of literature. . . . It was almost impossible for 

him to put himself on paper without putting on the same paper the touch of the artist. One is 
continually aware, in reading these letters, of felicities of style, charming turns of phrase, of the play, 
variety, and freshness of an artistic mind ; and these, it is hardly necessary to say, combined with that 
sense of form which was almost a passion with Stevenson, are the qualities which make literature. Asa 
piece of literature, this correspondence will long be read'’"— The Outlook. 


THE SHIP OF STARS. By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
With Frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50 


¥ N2 book of the present season that I have read shows anything like the intellectual power of ‘ The 
Ship of Stars ;’"—with all this intellectual power there go qualities of the poet.’"—Dr. W. Robertson 


Nicoll. 
DIONYSIUS FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE SEA 
The Weaver’s Heart’s Dearest A Romance of the War of 1812 
I2mo, . 3 ’ 
" (THE author never fails to engage the reader’s BiAty Ghesteated. same, 2.09; = 
attention and interest. Her rapid and ” I" every respect a thoroughly good historical 


pungent style flows like a brimming river.’’— romance, in which story and history are 
Roston 7ranscrspi. cleverly blended.”"—7he /ndependent. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York City 
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By Atesat &.. Betses, FPR. D., LL. DB. 








WHICH TELLS HOW THE LEGISLATURE, THEN SITTING 
IN PHILADELPHIA, CELEBRATED MR. JOSEPH REED’S 
ELECTION AS PRESIDENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
WHILE THE TROOPS WERE STARVING AT VALLEY FORGE, 





To GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


TO GIFFORD DOLLy, DR. 


ist Dec. 1778. ZL s a 

To provide for a dinner for 270 gents ..-. 500 oO 0 

522 bottles of Madeira wine at 455... .. .1229 O O 

116 large bowls punch at 60s . . . . . ...' 348 +O 0 

9 large bowls toddy at 30s 13 10 O 

6 large bowls sangaree at60s ....... 4118 oO O 

24 Wottles port wime at gos... ...+ 5+ 36 O09 © 

2 tubs of grog for artillery soldiers .... 36 0 09 

1 gallon spirits for bell-ringers ... ... 6 oO oO 

96 wine glasses (broke) at7s6d ...... 36 0 0 

29 jelly glasses (broke) at7s6¢ ...... #410 17 6 

9 glass dessert plates (broke) at 15s .. . . 6 45 © 
¥1 china plates (broke) atazos ....... 4 © 

2 china dishes (broke) at67s6d...... 10 2 6 

s decanters (broke). at.305 2... 24% o 7 10.9 

: lavge-inketand (broke) .... . 5. s.-. Ss o .© 

14 pounds spermicetta candles at 305 . . .. 21 O Oo 





This extract throws a strong light on the social side of the 
Legislative character in Revolutionary times; while it illustrates 
the thoroughness of a work which teems with such quaint 
glimpses of the past that every Pennsylvanian will enjoy. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 
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BOOK NEWS FOR MARCH 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


JOHN RUSKIN 


A Sketch of His Life, His Work, and His Opinions. With Personal Reminiscences. By 
M. H. SPIELMANN, author of ‘‘ Henrietta Ronner,’’ ‘‘ The Works of G. F. Watts, 
R.A., ete. Editor of Zhe Magazine of Art. Together with a paper by JoHN RUSKIN, 
entitled ‘‘ The Black Arts,’’ and a note on Ruskin, by HARRISON S. Morris, Managing 
Director of the Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. Illustrated. Large 12mo. Orna- 
mental binding, gilt top, rough edges, $2.00. 


Asketch of Ruskin’s life, his work, and his opinions, written by one who knew and loved the man, and 
who gained thereby a true insight into that life, the fullness of which can hardly be comprehended, except 
from such work as this. Also a paper from Ruskin’s pen, entitled ‘‘ The Black Art,” being the first of a pro- 
jected series from The Magazine of Art. A very interesting book and one of particular value. 























OTHER BOOKS NOW READY 
The True William Penn | Thoughts on the Services 


By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. Second Edition. With | Designed as an Introduction to the Liturgy and an 


numerous hitherto unpublished illustrations, Aid to Its Devout Use. By the late RT. REv. A. 
portraits, and facsimiles. Crown octavo, cloth, | CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., Bishop of Western 
$2.00; half levant, $5.00. New York. New revised and Enlarged Edi- 


tion by RT. REv. CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, 
Myths and Legends 


S. T. D., Bishop of Pittsburgh. Small 1zmo. 
Cloth, $1.00; lambskin, limp, $2.00. 
of Our New Possessions 


‘ 
By CHARLES M. SKINNER. Second Edition. Illus- | Pike and Cutlass 
trated. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50; half calf or Hero Tales of Our Navy. By GEORGE GiBBs. Sec- 
half morocco, $3.00. ond Edition. With 13 full-page illustrations by 
| the author. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes 


With 250 illustrations by F.OpPER. Second Edition. 
Octavo, cloth, ornamental, 320 pages, $1.75. 


| A New Race Diplomatist 
A Novel of the American Colony in Paris. By Mrs. 
JENNIE BULLARD WATERBURY. With 5 illustra- 
‘ ‘ tions by Edouard Cucuel. ‘12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
} . 
Bohemian Paris of To-day It is indeed seldom that a novel possesses qualities 


Wri ee of ‘dition. | of such extreme interest as does this fascinating tale 
ponte SW. €- Gieamec. Reanyd seteien - pea | of the diplomatic and the fashionable life of Washing- 
notes by Edouard Cucuel. Illustrated with 106 ton, New York, and Paris. 


pen drawings by Edouard Cucuel. Cloth, gilt | . 
top, ornamental binding, $3.50. | The Adventures of 
Louis De Rougemont 
Across the Everglades As told by Himself. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
A Canoe Journey of Exploration. By HUGH L. WIL- | . 
LOUGHBY, Ex-Lieutenant commanding Rhode | The Shadow of Quong Lung 


Island Naval Reserve. Fourth Edition. Illus- | By Dr.C. W. DoyLe. Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth, 
trated with folding map of the route, and forty- extra, $1.25. 
one views taken by the author. 12mo. Buckram | A powerful and original story of the Chinese 


ornamental, $2.00. ' quarter of San Francisco. 











For sale by ali Booksellers, or sent postpaid upon receipt of price 


J). B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA 

































BOOK NEWS 


NEW NOVELS 


SANDBURRS 


By ALFRED HENRY LEwIs, author of “ Wolfville.’”’ 
When “ Wolfville’’ was published two years ago, 
it met with an immediate and unmistakable success. 
The author’s style was so vigorous and so appropri- 
ate to the scenes and people treated, and his wit so 
fresh and original that his work was placed at once 
in the front rank of books dealing with Western life, 
Since then Mr. Lewis has been so occupied with 
his journalistic duties that his publishers have been 
unable to secure another book from him until now. 
Sandburrs,” his new work, is a collection of Mr. Lewis’ 
characteristic sketches that have appeared in the news- 
papers during the last two years. There are half a dozen 
‘Wolfvilie”’ stories, where we meet our ol riends, 
** Doc Peets,” “‘ Jack Enright” and others, and there is a 
series of ‘‘ Annals of the Bend,” in which we are intro- 
duced to the shades and shadows of some lower grades of 
New York life. There are also a number of character 
sketches—all marked by Mr. Lewis’ peculiar humor, and 
epicted with his well-known literary skill. 
here is a variety about these sketches that makes 
*‘ Sandburrs”’ an unusually interesting volume. 
Illustrated, 43% x7% inches, cloth, cover by Hap- 
good, $1.50. 





GEBER 


A Tale of Harun the Khalit. By KaTE A. BENTON. 

Harun Al Raschid is a name familiar to every one, 
but little has been written of his time and period ex- 
cept in histories that are slightly known and almost 
inaccessible. 

This romance of Mrs. Benton is one seriously considered 
and successfully carried out. It deals with the latter part 
of the reign of Harun and tells the story of the fall of the 
great Barmek family. 

Geber, after whom the novel is named, and of 
whose great skill as a physician we have only a frag- 
mentary knowledge, of course plays a prominent 
part; but the story is not so much the record of one 
man as it is a gorgeous and splendid history of a 
court that was marked by a magnificence and splen- 
dor not surpassed by the pomp of the greatest mon- 
archs the world has known. 

Size, 44% x 7% inches, 496 pages, cover in red, black, 
and gold, $1.50. 


A MASTER OF CRAFT 


By WW. Jacoss. 

A new novel by this delightful humorist. The 
hero, Captain Flower, is the captain of a coasting 
vessel of the kind made famous by Mr. Jacobs, in 
“Many Cargoes”’ and ‘‘ More Cargoes’’ The Cap- 
tain confesses to having a great fascination for 
women and when the story opens he is engaged to 
three of them, and in one case under an assumed 
name. 

His struggles to escape a breach of promise suit and 
other threatened calamities furnish Mr. Jacobs with a 
story that is welt fitted to his humor. 

Size, 43% x 744 inches, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CAMBRIC MASK 


A Romance. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 

A novel by this versatile and powerful writer in an 
entirely new vein is sure of a warm welcome. 

This thoroughly American story is one of the pres- 
ent time, with a stirring plot, a love story of an 
unusual and interesting sort, and many of the evi- 
dences of a keen and loving appreciation of nature 
such as were shown in Mr. Chambers’ stories of the 
Maine woods in ‘“‘ The Haunts of Men "—stories that 
such discerning critics as ‘“‘ Droch” and James L. 
Ford look upon as showing this author at his very 
best. 

Size, 44% x 7% inches, 336 pages, cloth, $1.50 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 
5 AND 7 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK 


FOR MARCH 
NEW BOOK 


by Major-General A. W. Drayson, author of '* The 
Art of Practical Whist,” etc. 


Intellectual Whist 


CONVERSATIONS, 
DISCUSSIONS AND 
ANECDOTES 


on the Great Game 
16mo, cloth, 60 cents; boards, 40 cents 


‘* During many years I have had much correspond- 
ence and innumerable Conversations on Whist. Some 
of the opinions that have been sent me are quaint 
and amusing, others are worthy of considerations. 
Having kept a record of the questions and my answers 
I believe that these may be of interest to Whist 
players, because Iam convinced that Whistis now 
far more carefully studied and appreciated in America 
than it is in England.’’—From the Preface. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 


PUBLISHERS, 


119 and {2 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





THE 


TOPEKA DAILY 
CAPITAL 


For the Week of March 13th to 19th, 
Under the Direction of 


Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 
Author of “IN HIS STEPS,” 


Will be Sent to Any Address in the 
United States or Canada 


For 25 Cents. 


Send Subscriptions at Earliest Possible Date. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 
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BOOK NEWS FOR MARCH 


JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


NINTH THOUSAND 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ New Volume 


PAOLO and FRANCESCA 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 


NEW YORK TIMES— Nothing finer has 
come to us from an English pen in the way of a 
poetic and literary play than this since the ap- 
pearance of Taylor’s ‘ Philip Van Artevelde.’ ”’ 

INDEPENDENT—"“ The play is a powerful 
one, and Mr. Phillips maintains in it his wonder- 
ful pitch of style, which was so striking in his 
earlier poems.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE—“It is not too 
much to say that ‘ Paolo and Francesca’ is the 
most important example of English dramatic 
poetry that has appeared since Browning died. 
.. + «+ «In Stephen Phillips we have a man 
who will prove that the finest achievements of 
English poetry are a continuing possession, and 
not solely a noble inheritance,”’ 


SUCCESSFUL LONDON NOVELS 


THE REALIST. By Herbert Flowerdew. $1.50 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE—“ Those who love a story which will hold their attention 
closely from the first page to the last need go no further than ‘ The Realist.’ ’’ 
THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. By Thomas Cobb. $1.50 
LITERA TURE—“‘A very entertaining and well written book.” 


ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. By Frank Mathew. $1.50 
THE SPECTA TOR—"‘‘A very spirited and ingenious novel.” 
THE MAN’S CAUSE. By Ella Napier Lefroy. $1.50 


N. Y. SUN—“A strong, earnestly written narrative, in which the author deals in an interesting 
way with some of the essential things in the livesof men and women.” 


IDOLS. By W. J. Locke. Second Edition. $1.50 
DAILY MAIL—“ One of the few very distinguished novels of this present book season.” 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York City 


TWO BEAUTIFUL OIL COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS. 
Size, 20 x 49 inches. Printed in 15 colors 
on heavy plate paper. 


A Marvel of Reproductive Art, excelling in size 
and in richness of coloring any similar 
publication ever offered the public. 


















=x 


and BATTLESHIP “ IOWA,” 
The Pride of Our Navy, 
Painted by FRED. PANSING. 
Either picture sent postpaid on receipt of 25c in 
stamps, or both pictures on receipt of 40c in stamps. 


Address SACKETT & WILHELMS CO., Publishers, 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, NEW YORK 


ee 
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TWO NEW LENTEN BOOKS 
The Triumph of the Cross 


A Devotional Study of the Passion, Crucifixion and 
Resurrection of our Blessed Lord and Redeemer Jesus 
Christ. 

BY THE 
REV. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL KNOWLES, 


Author of “A Layman’s Lent,” etc. 


12mo, Cloth, Price, $1.50 

Among the Contents of this very complete Lent 
Book, are ‘‘ The Eve of Holy Week, Palm Sunday, 
Holy Week, The Last Supper, The Agony and Be- 
trayal, The Passion, The Way of Sorrows, The Cruci- 
fixion, The Entombment, The Resurrection,”’ etc. 

The Publishers wish to call most special attention 
to this vivid and Devotional Study ofthe Passion, etc. 


The Spiritual Life in the 
Last Seven Words 


BY THE 
REV. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D. D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 





An entirely new set of Simple Addresses for Lent 
and The Three Hours’ Service, on the Words from the 
Cross. 

Beautifully printed on rough edge paper, 16mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. 





May be obtained from any Bookseller,or will be sent 
Sree by mail on receipt of price, by 


E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO., 3.88.0 yon 
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BOOK NEWS FOR MARCH 


NEW BOOKS from the 
RAND-McNALLY PRESS 


AA BOOK OF FACTS 


THE AFRICANDERS 


A Century of Dutch-English Feud in South Africa 
By LE ROY HOOKER 


WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


“An excellent history of the century-old British-Dutch Feud.”—Suffalo Express. 


‘* A useful compilation in which the author keeps closely to facts.’"—New York Mail and 


Express. 


“This timely work is of value for its compilation of data and documents regarding the 


causes of the war.’’—Chicago Record. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


Captain Landon 


By CoL. RICHARD HENRY 
Through,’’ etc. 


Judge Elbridge 


By Opie REapD, author of ‘“‘A Yankee 
From the West,’ “An Arkansas 
Planter,’’ ‘‘ Waters of Caney Fork,”’ 
etc. 

The Latest Work by this Popular Writer. 
An entertaining, wholesome story in Mr. 
Read’s best style. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 1r2mo, $1.25 


In Hampton Roads 


By CHAs. EUGENE BANKS and GEO. 
CRAM COOK. 
The Great American Historical Romance 
of the day. 


Illustrated. Cloth, r2mo, #1.25 


A story of modern Rome. 


| scriptions of out-of-the-way 


SAVAGE, author of ‘‘My Official Wife,’’ ‘‘ Checked 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


The Bondwoman 


By MARAH ELLIs RYAN, author of ‘‘ Told 
in the Hills,’ ‘‘ Pagan of the Alle- 
ghanies,”’ etc. 

“The new volume by Mrs. Ryan is a great 
and exceedingly pleasant surprise.’”’—/ifts- 
burg Leader. 

‘One of the vivid and striking books of 


| the year.’’—Chicago Chronicle. 


‘* An absorbing story.’’—Boston Globe. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.25 


Mexican Vistas 


By HARRIOTT WIGHT SHERRATT. 
An integesting narrative with charming de- 
laces, scenery, 
customs, etc., set forth in a highly entertain- 
ing and instructive manner. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Living in the World 


And other Poems and Lyrics. 


FOR SALE BY 


By FRANK PUTNAM. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.25. 


OR SENT POSTPAID BY 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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THE CRITERION MUSIC BOX 


$6.00 AND UPWARD 


Is the latest and most approved of all 
the Music Boxes with Interchange- 
able Tune-Disks 


The Piano cannot produce the richness at- 
tained by the Criterion unless played by six or 
eight hands, and then the players must be ex- 
perts. It is superior to every other make in 
tone and simplicity of construction. The dura- 
bility you’ll appreciate years from now, after 
inferior makes would have been worn out and 
useless. Disks are easily changed—they’re prac- 
tically indestructible. 

Charming Home Entertainments may be 
arranged without notice if a Criterion is in the 
parlor—dancing, singing, instrumental render- 
ings—hymuns and church music, too. 

SENT ON TRIAL on receipt of price. We 
will send the Criterion on ten days’ trial. You 
can return it and get your money back, if not 
entirely satisfied. Write to 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 


680 Broadway, New York 
Or inquire of dealers in Musical Instruments, 
and Jewelers. 


Insist on a Criterion; there is none as good. 
Catalogue Free. 
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History of the People 
of the United States 


By Prof. JoHN. BacH MCMASTER. Vol. V. 
(1822-1830.) 8vo. Cloth, with Maps, $2.50. 
The fifth volume of Prof. J. B. McMaster’s 
“History of the People of the United States” 
covers one of Monroe’s terms, the administration 
of John Quincy Adams, and the opening years of 

Jackson. 


The Passing of the Empires 


(Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia and 
Medea) 850 B. C. to 330 B. C. 


- j Prof. G. MASPERO, author of ‘‘ The Dawn 
of Civilization’’ and ‘‘ The Struggle of the 
Nations.’’ Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce. Translated by M.L. McClure. With 
Maps and numerous illustrations, including 
Three Colored Plates. Uniform edition. 
Quarto, Cloth, $7.50. 
This monumental work completes Professor 
Maspero’s great series on the history of the 
ancient world. 


A History of the 
Spanish-American War 


Based apon official reports, Spanish and 
American, and other sources of authentic 
information. By RICHARD H. TITHERING- 
TON. With diagrams. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


It is only recently that the completion of official 
reports and the collection of adequate testimony 
from the Spaniards as well as Americans has 
made it possibleto prepare this authoritative his- 
tory of the Spanish-American War. 


Trusts and the Public 


By GEORGE GUNTON, author of ‘‘ Wealth and 
Progress,”’ ‘‘ Principles of Social Economics,”’ 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Almost every phase of the trust question is dis- 
cussed in these pages. 


The International Geography 


By Seventy Authors, including Right Hon. 
James Bryce, Sir W. M. Conway, Prof. W. M. 
Davis, Prof. Angelo Heilprin, Prof. Fridtjof 
Nansen, Dr. J. Scott Keltie, and F. C. Selous. 
With 488 illustrations. Edited by HucH 
ROBERT MILL, D. Sc. 8vo. Cloth, 1,088 pages. 
$3.50. 
An authoritative conspectus of the science of 
geography and the conditions of the countries 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 


A History of American Privateers 


By EDGAR STANTON MACLAy, A. M., author 
of ‘‘A History of the United States Navy.” 
Uniform with ‘A History of the United 
States Navy.’”’ One volume. Illustrated. 8vo, 
$3.50. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
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Municipal Government 
As Illustrated by the Charter, Finances, and 
Public Charities of New York. By Hon. Birp 
S. CoLER, Comptroller of the City of New 
York. 12mo. Cloth. 

The importance of such a book by one who has 
proved hisright to speak with authority will be 
promptly appreciated. 


The Principles of Biology 


By HERBERT SPENCER. Complete in 2 vol- 
umes. New edition, revised and enlarged. 
Entirely reset. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00 per volume. 
The rapid progress of biology in recent years 
has been recognized in this revised edition. 


The Comparative Physiology 
and Morphology of Animals 


By Prof. Jos—EPH LE CONTE. Illustrated. 
1zmo. Cloth, $2.00. 

An interesting outline of the similarities and 
variations of function as displayed among the 
various classes of animals from the lowest to the 
highest, man included. 


The Secondary School 
System of Germany 


By F. E. BoLton, Ph. D. International Edu- 
cation Series. t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Story of Eclipses 


By G. F. CHAMBERS, author of “ The Story 
of the Stars.” Library of Useful Stories. 
40 cents. 


RECENT FICTION 
The White Terror 


A Romance. By FELIX GRas. Translated 
from the Provencal by Mrs. Catharine A. 
Janvier. Uniform with ‘‘ The Reds of the 
Midi’”’ and “ The Terror.”’ 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Maker of Nations 


A Romance. By Guy BOooTHBY, author of 
‘‘Dr. Nikola,’ “ Pharos, the Egyptian,” etc. 
Izmo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The Gentleman Pensioner 


By ALBERT LEE, author of ‘‘ The Key of 
the Holy House.”” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The World’s Mercy 


By MAXWELL GRAY, author of ‘‘ The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


AND THE 425TH THOUSAND OF 
David Harum. A Story of American Life 


By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


New York 
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Oo a great majority of the 
readers of to-day David Cop- 
perfield is far more a reality 
than any of the statesmen or 
soldiers who flit across the 
pages of history as leaders of 
the times contemporary with 
the great creation of the 
master of modern English fiction, for 
from the brain of Dickens there came 
forth a vea/ man, a man who is a living 
vital force, whose character influences 
us as very few men 7 corpore have ever 
done. Give this power of creation to 
the historical novelist, let him use it 
for the reincarnation of the heroes of 
the past, and the charm and useful- 
ness of his work knows no limit. 

Mr. Winston Churchill touched with 
his pen the figure we had carved as a 
monument to John Paul Jones, and 
from the pedestal there stepped into 
our hearts, as a personal friend, one 
who we had only known as the Captain 
of the ‘‘Bon Homme Richard’’ and 
as a friend we now condone his weak- 
nesses, as a friend we glory in his 
worth. 








It is magical, but from the time that 
Richard arrives on board the ‘‘ John’”’ 
and Captain Paul asks: ‘‘ Are ye kelpie 
or pirate?’’ you never leave these two 
men, you become so much a part of 
their lives that you wonder your pres- 
ence produces no comment; Jack 
Comyn, typical Englishman, becomes 
your fast friend; Horace Walpole, 
charming dilettante, is a visiting 
acquaintance, while your knowledge 
of Chartersea convinces you that duel- 
ing at least was a benefit to mankind ; 
and Dorothy Manners, well, it pleases 
you to think that Dorothy and Rich- 
ard’s descendants are now members of 
the Colonial Dames and the Society of 
the Cincinnati. Never again can the 
pages of English history of those times 
be dull to you, do you not know and 
love that wayward boy, that dashing 
brilliant man, Charles James Fox? 

Mr. Swain, who would talk to Rich- 
ard by the hour ‘‘on the legality of 
our resistance to the King * * * it 
was his religion even as loyalty to the 
King was my grandfather’s,’’ is a type 
of thestatesmen produced by theevents 
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which culminated in the Revolution ; 
statesmen whose pre-eminence is now 
acknowledged by the world. His 
daughter Patty was ‘‘ one of those good 
women who seem to have been put 
into this selfish world to comfort and 
advise,’’ women it does one good even 
to read about, but you ézow this Patty 
Swain, she is veal. Old Mr. Carvel, 
Richard’s grandfather, is a far better 
representative than the Royalists de- 
serve; he is a ‘‘ gentleman unafraid ;’’ 
he represents the minority of that 
party, perchance, while Grafton, Rich- 
ards uncle, stands sponsor for the 
majority. Captain Clapsaddle, loyal 
friend, brave gentleman, good soldier, 
such as he were they who fought from 
1776 to 1783. 

When you have read the last page 
of Richard Carvel’s memoirs you feel 
that you have lost something dear to 
your heart, but it is not so—the mem- 
ory of these delightful people is with 
you now, will be with you always—for 
an imaginary episode of the American 
Revolution has become a real episode 
of your own life. 

Mr. Churchill seems to take it 
for granted that it is pretty generally 
acknowledged that there were some 
good men among the colonists and 
even among the Royalists ; in fact, most 
of us believe that the majority of our 
ancestors fought and won many bloody 
battles on the strength of the prin- 
ciple that they were entitled to enjoy 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; but Mr. George Vanderbilt’s 
friend has put in a book that the 
soldiers of both armies lived, moved 
and had their being solely to enjoy 
the pursuit of Miss Janice Meredith— 
a young lady who at the age of six- 
teen indulges in such Oscar Wildeish 
remarks as ‘‘ women do not think 
about men, they feel; ’’ and it is just 
as well she did not think about her 
suitors, for they were not all squeamish 
in the means adopted to attain their 
object, the best of them, and in the end 
the favored one, committing forgery 
to save the lifeof an old Tory. It is 
Mr. Ford’s prerogative to describe the 
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daughter of his imagination as he 
pleases and to retail her rather in- 
delicate conversations with Tibbie 
Drinker—the most unquakerish Qua- 
ker-maiden known to history or fiction 
—but the Azstorical novelist has no 
right to choose as the sole repre- 
sentatives of the women of an age 
that called, and not in vain, for the 
display of the highest attributes of the 
sex, two frivolous little flirts. He has 
no right to misrepresent the facts of 
history by telling a story in which 
there is not one respectable man save 
General Washington and to paint him 
as the old ‘‘ wooden George, of Mason 
Weems’ Life.’’ He has no right to 
impugn the motives of the patriots of 
the Revolution by representing Joe 
Bagby and old Hennion—miserable 
self seekers—as types of the states- 
men, or Brereton, an illegitimate son 
of General Howe, as a type of the 
soldier. 

Mr. Ford has used the facts com- 
mon to primary school histories as the 
stage setting for a commonplace 
melodrama calling it ‘‘ a story of the 
American Revolution.’’ The sale of 
‘* Janice Meredith’’ is an earnest of 
the deep interest we take in that story 
and the confidence we placed in the 
man who wrote ‘‘ The True George 
Washington ’’ and the ‘‘ Honorable 
Peter Stirling,’’ but no man can close 
this author’s last book without a feel- 
ing of keen disappointment and the 
conviction that the impression it con- 
veys—the lesson it teaches—is as false 
as Benedict Arnold. R. W. V. 


Book NEws ventures the prediction 
that ‘‘ The Light of Scarthey’’ will 
soon be classed among the best selling 
books published during the year eigh- 
teen hundred and ninety-nine in this 
country. Mr. Egerton Castle seems 
to have surpassed all his other efforts 
in this novel, which he is pleased to 
call his dream child. For the last 
few weeks the demand for this book 
has been steadily increasing, and the 
book is now rapidly approaching the 
hundred thousand mark. 
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of DICKENS 


By Richard Garnett, C. B. 


very author of the first rank 
has some special appropriate 
distinction, which singles 
him out from the crowd. If 
any one proclaimed it Dick- 
ens’ greatest glory to have 
been England’s greatest hu- 
morist, we should not for 
our part object, but others might rate 
the less potent but more highly refined 
humor of a Goldsmith or an Austen 
above Dickens’ Titanic exuberance. 
We shall therefore prefer to select, as 
his peculiar badge and unshared dis- 
tinction, his exceptional position 
among great English writers as the 
one who has owed most to native 
genius and least to education, self- 
culture, or art. Shakespeare may at 
first sight appear an exception, but 
although Shakespeare’s genius was of 
course far greater than Dickens’, it 
was reinforced by extraneous influ- 
ences to a degree in which Dickens 
was far from participating. Shake- 
speare’s early education, it is now ad- 
mitted, was much more thorough than 
used to be supposed ; and there can be 
no doubt that ere he was far advanced 
in years he had ingratiated himself 
with the most cultivated society of his 
time to a degree of intimacy which 
Dickens—amid it, but not of it—never 
succeeded in attaining. 

If Shakespeare cannot be mentioned 
along with Dickens as an unschooled 
child of native genius, far less can any 
other of the celebrated authors of Great 
Britain. Each of them possessed, no 
doubt, an innate genius without which 
education, whether of books or cir- 
cumstances would have been unprof- 
itable. But in almost every instance 
this has been to a great extent mould- 
ed, either by environment, or by the 
writer’s own perception of the course 
to be adopted to insure the attainment 


of a definite purpose. It has, more- 
over, been almost invariably founded 
upon a solid educational basis. Even 
the apparent exceptions to this rule 
tend to confine it upon scrutiny. 
Keats might not unjustly be described 
as half educated, but for his special 
mission he had all the education he 
required. So keen was his instinctive 
appreciation of classical beauty that 
Lempriére’s Dictionary, however in- 
sufficient for the archzeologist, was 
fully adequate to the requirements of 
the poet. Nothing could at first seem 
less likely to make a novelist than the 
theological training of George Eliot’s 
early years, but we now see that it was 
precisely what she needed. The same 
may be said of the early training of 
Carlyle, and of that of almost every 
one who, beginning at an apparently 
hopeless distance from the Pantheon 
of literary renown, has won his way 
thither by his own prowess. When 
on the other hand, men of genius like 
Macaulay or Tennyson have been born, 
so to speak, upon the threshold of the 
temple, they have relied for entrance 
upon the intelligence, self conscious 
and indefatigable cultivation of the 
gifts with which they have felt them- 
selves endowed. Macaulay proceeds 
through essay to history, Tennyson 
through domestic idylls to ‘‘ Idylls of 
the King.’’ Each having enjoyed in 
his youth the best education his era 
could afford, devotes the rest of his 
life to self-education in view of a-dis- 
tinct literary purpose. Dickens alone 
owes nothing to school or college, and 
rather hinders then helps himself by 
his efforts at self-culture, save the un- 
conscious culture of devouring all the 
novels he could lay his hands on. 

It has been said.that the deficiencies 
of Dickens’ education were in a meas- 
ure made good by the extreme precoc- 
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ity of his acquaintance with the world 
through which he had to fight his way 
while his fellows were still at school. 
In a sense this is true, but only proves 
the strength and individuality of his 
innate genius. Numbers of boys fully 
as sharp and intelligent as Dickens 
have just the same rough practical 
training, and come out of it excellent 
business, colonists, turf-men, newspa- 
per editors, as the case may be, but by 
no means geniuses or even accomplish- 
ed men of letters. This cannot be said 
of regular education, which invigo- 
rates the literary faculty where it is 
already present, and often implants it 
where it is not. Dickens turned his 
peculiar experiences to the best ac- 
count, but they did not make him 
what he was. He was a genius by 
right divine, an irrepressible natural 
force, of the most remarkable in- 
stances of special endowment that the 
history of literature can show. 

It were vain to attempt an exhaust- 
ive analysis of such a gift, but it may 
be possible to point out some of its 
chief constituents. Two were espe- 
cially preponderant in Dickens, preter- 
natural keenness of observation, and 
ebullient animal spirits. The former 
endowment referred principally to 
externals; not that Dickens was 
less competent than the majority 
of his contemporaries to trace the 
hidden workings of the mind, but here 
he had no such superiority over them 
as in the delineation of the things 
which appeal to the eye. Here he is 
indeed supreme. Every external trait, 
whether of a man’s countenance or 
gesture, or of objects which, though 
not the man himself, still take the im- 
press of his personality and contribute 
to the totality of his portrait, such as 
his clothes and his way of wearing 
them, all are caught with absolute 
accuracy and registered with photo- 
graphic fidelity and perfect correspon- 
dence to the infallible reflection in the 
writer's mind. In delineating ex- 
ternals, Dickens could nevererr. It 
would still have been possible for him 
to have fallen into the error of another 
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observer of equal range and truth, 
Balzac, and to have become tedious 
by a too exhaustive enumeration of 
minute particulars. From this he is 
preserved by the piece of artistic en- 
dowment which he actually did 
possess. If hardly an artist at all in 
the literary sense of the term, he isa 
genuine artist in the pictorial. He is 
prodigiously graphic. He discerns 
at once what aspect of the object, 
animate or inanimate, which he desired 
to represent, would appeal most effec- 
tively to the reader’s inner eye, and 
this he brings forward as prominently 
as he can, shading or omitting the rest. 
This abolishes prolixity, but in some 
cases this leads him into the mistake 
of insisting upon this dominant trait 
as if it were the whole man, who thus 
becomes a mere phrase or a single 
trick of gesture. But this is only 
occasional, and chiefly in the later 
works. This mistake was also in some 
measure a perversion of one of Dick- 
ens’ chief endowments, a gift which 
greatly assisted his marvelous obser- 
vation and his intense graphic power. 
This was his dramatic, or rather say 
histrionic, instinct. It may be doubted 
whether he could have written a great 
play, but the memory of many attests 
his greatness as an actor. The the- 
atrical career would in all probability 
have been the one he would have 
chosen for himself had his choice been 
free, and he would have been the 
greatest actor of his day. While on 
the one hand this dramatic instinct 
enabled him to seize at once upon the 
most salient trait of the person or 
object he wished to represent, on the 
other, it occasionally seduced him into 
giving this trait more saliency than it 
actually possessed, for a slight ex- 
aggeration is indispensable in every- 
thing that comes from behind the foot- 
lights. This may well be the reason 
why Shakespeare, though enough of 
an actor to understand all the technical 
requirements of the stage, was not 
permitted to be a great performer. 
Had he been so, he must almost in- 
evitably have depicted his leading 
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characters with some reference to the 
special effect he expected to produce 
in enacting them, and made the minor 
parts subservient to his own histrionic 
opportunities, thus comprising the 
absolute infallibility which may now 
be claimed for both. Leading perform- 
ers have rarely thought that Shakes- 
peare has done quite enough for them, 
and have generally striven to fill up 
the lacking measure for themselves. 
Dickens’ gift of observation and his 
dramatic instinct would nevertheless 
have failed to make him a first-class 
writer if they had not been yoked with 
another endowment which, it may not 
be too much to assert, no other writer 
of his caliber has enjoyed in a measure 
accorded to him in his earliest and 
best days—his animal spirits. If any 
ever did, they are Aristophanes and 
Rabelais. Moliére, Cervantes, Thack- 
eray even, can be as exuberantly 
gay for a time, but we are always 
dimly conscious of a tragic back- 
ground. With Dickens alone there is 
no ariére pensée. Tragic he can be, 
but instead of his tragedy poisoning 
his comedy, his comedy fairly over- 
powers his tragedy. Smike does not 
spoil Dotheboys Hall, but Dotheboys 
Hall almost obliterates Smike. This 
Homeric joviality is perhaps a greater 
gift than at first appears, for it cannot 
be other than instinctive, nor can it 
proceed from any but an opulent 
nature. Animal spirits may be affected 
in social intercourse, but cannot be 
simulated for any length of time 
upon paper. If as sustained and 
impressible as Dickens’s, they indicate 
a nature of inexhaustible geniality 
and kindliness, and such a nature 
must almost of necessity be creative. 
It is the good spirit that creates, and 
the Devil, who, in Victor Hugo’s 
apologue, provided with everything 
which Omnipotence has employed in 
the making of a lion, can produce 
nothing more imposing than a locust. 
Could we behold great writers attended 
by the offspring of their imaginations, 
we should see the melancholy Dante 
accompanied by a train of dim phan- 
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toms, and the genial Shakespeare 
environed by a host of living men and 
women, as individual and robust as 
himself. Nothing more than animal 
spirit welling up from the depths of 
a man’s nature bespeaks native force 
original and incalculable, born, not 
made. 

The truth of this becomes apparent 
when we constrast the early works of 
Dickens with the later. In the 
former he conveys the impression of 
aboriginal power owing nothing to 
study. It never occurs to us to ques- 
tion the reality of his personages. 
Some, like Mrs. Nickelby, may be very 
exceptional people ; others, like Miss 
Monflathers, may be ordinary types 
made entertaining by a spice of 
caricatures; sometimes the actions 
imputed to a well-conceived and prob- 
able character do not fit with it; we 
cannot, for instance, easily believe in 
the suicide of Ralph Nickelby. But, 
in the main, all these are real persons, 
though they may have condescended 
to figure ina masquerade. They issue 
forth in swarms from a teeming brain, 
too prolific to give itself any concern 
about the fabrication of dramatis 
persone, and many of the minor per- 
sonages are incarnations of some trait 
from actual life, registered long ago 
by a preternaturally acute observation, 
and treasured in an unforgetting 
memory. But this creative gift is 
intimately connected with the boister- 
ous revel of the animal spirits. As 
these inevitably lose their freshness in 
the presence of advancing years and 
accumulating cares, the creative 
energy becomes torpid, the writer is 
driven to draw more and more upon 
his gifts of observation, and the act of 
observing, no longer involuntary, 
becomes a professional occupation. 
Unlike Shakespeare, whose faculty of 
creation is perhaps at its highest in his 
last play, Dickens, strictly speaking, 
in his later works creates nothing, but 
pieces character together with marvel- 
ous ingenuity from detached obser- 
vations, or makes a single character- 
istic do duty for the entire man. 
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‘‘In drawing Mr. Dombey,’’ it has 
been said, ‘‘he meant to depict a 
proud man, but Mr. Dombey is Pride.’’ 
The beginning of this decadence may 
be traced in two of the best novels, 
‘‘Barnaby Rudge,’”’ where a weak 
plot is eked out by a magnificent 
description of the No Popery Riots, 
and ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ where 
capital is deliberately made out of the 
author’s visit to America. ‘‘ Dombey 
and Son’’ decisively proved that the 
writer could no longer support a long 
story with undiminished vigor by the 
mere energy of his animal spirits ; in 
‘* David Copperfield ’’ he resorts with- 
out disguise to the crutch of personal 
reminiscences ; and in his subsequent 
fictions he commonly avails himself 
of any public question that may be 
engrossing the interest of the hour. 
The most natural of novelists, whose 
composition had seemed but a safety 
valve for his superabundant humor 
and fancy, has become one of the 
most artificial contrivers of calculated 
effects. The change is legible in the 
free and at times the buoyant callig- 
raphy of the earlier MSS. preserved 
in the Forster Library at South 
Kensington, and the cramped and 
interlined condition of the later. 
When, nevertheless, a strong nature 
finds itself inevitably giving ground 
on one side of its activity, it seeks for 
compensation in another direction ; as 
Emerson has it, ‘‘it mends its shell 
with pearl.’’ As one phcenix begets 
another, Dickens the artist was born 
from the decline of Dickens the poet. 
Unquestionably the exchange was a 
disadvantageous one. As an artist in 
fiction, Dickens was one among many; 
in point of invention and creation he 
had been unique. Yet the more care- 
ful construction of his later novels 
was, so far as it went, a decided im- 
provement. His constructive faculty 
was considerable, and the high stand- 
ard at which he kept periodicals edited 
by him, proves him to have been an 
excellent critic. He would probably 
have ranked higher as a craftsman, 
but for the system of publishing nov- 
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els in monthly parts. This had an- 
swered exceedingly well when he had 
been able to pour forth humor and in- 
cident by the sheet without flagging; 
but it was a different matter when he 
sought to compensate for diminished 
opulence by the more careful handling 
and the more studious display of the 
great resources which still remained 
to him. The artist should be able to 
see his work as a whole, and it ought 
not to leave his hands until every part 
is coherent with every other part. If 
written at headlong speed to keep pace 
with the demands of the press, there 
may indeed be a pervading unity of 
spirit, but the execution must be full 
of flaws. Dickens never saw his works 
as wholes until they were ready for the 
binder, and the suddenness of his death 
revealed the fact that, during the first 
half of the month not a word of the 
serial story he was carrying through 
the press had been written. Once 
written and printed, this work of a 
week of frantic haste would have been 
unalterable, no matter how imperfect- 
ly it might have cohered with what 
had preceded and what was to follow. 

It results from all these considera- 
tions that great injustice is done to 
Dickens when he is considered as a 
novelist. He is not the first novelist 
of his day, or the second, or the third. 
In his best works he is not a novelist 
at all, but something much more re- 
markable, a spontaneous manifestation 
—in Oriental phrase a very avatar—of 
fancy, humor, and the pathos which 
exists in such close alliance with 
humor. He is further an unmatched 
observer of the external peculiarities 
and picturesque aspects of men and 
things. Browning and George Eliot 
may rival him here as far as their range 
extends, but it is much narrower than 
his. His more technical merits as a 
novelist, genuine and entitled to high 
respect, are completely thrown into 
the shade by the affluence of his genius 
as a creator of types, whose interest is 
generally in proportion to their humor. 
He must, as we have said, be regarded 
as a great natural force, or he will be 
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estimated by a false standard. He covery of mineral wealth would effect 
stands at the head of the self-taught, in a land where tillage and pasturage 


owing little to 
education, 
though much 
to his quick- 
ness in taking 
advantage of 
the opportuni- 
ties vouchsafed 
by those bless- 
ings in dis- 
guise, the mis- 
fortunes of his 
early life. 
Occasion for a 
stricter esti- 
mate of his 
genius will be 
afforded by the 
introduction 
which in this 
edition will ac- 
company the 
separate nov- 
els, but we can- 
not part from 
him without a 
remark, true of 
them all, that, 
apart from the 
charm of hu- 
mor which has 
attracted mil- 
lions of read- 
ers, he will be 
ever memor- 
able as the 
discoverer of 
the boundless 
field presented 
to the observer 
of manners by 
the middle and 
lower classes ot 
society, espe- 
cially metro- 
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politan society. His attempts to por- had been the sole occupation ot ages.— 
tray patricians are so rare and unsuc- Xeprinted by permission, from the Auto- 
cessful that he may be said to have gvaph Edition of Charles Dickens. 


practically devoted his powers to the 





people, and his success here has =Some books are to be tasted, 
wrought as complete a revolution others to swallowed, and some few to 
in contemporary fiction as the dis- be chewed and digested.—Bacon. 
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hough a New Englander by 
birth, the author of ‘‘ The 
History of Pennsylvania,’’ 
has lived long enough in 
Pennsylvania to have a full 
appreciation of everything 
both in man and nature 
that have united to make 
so great a State. 

Born in Connecticut in 1846, his 
early bent was towards the law; and 
on his admission to the bar he entered 
into a partnership with his preceptor. 
As he was one of the leading lawyers 
of the State, Mr. Bolles was at once 
in the full tide of practice without 
passing through that long dry period 
which is so fateful to the hopes of 
many who enter the alluring field. 
At twenty-four years of age, he was 
elected Judge of Probate—an office he 
held for several years. When thus 
serving, he was offered the editorship 
of a daily newspaper, Zhe Norwich 
Bulletin. ‘This he decided to accept, 
believing that the work was more 
closely allied than the law to his eco- 
nomic studies, which had been greatly 
stimulated by the new works of Amasa 
Walker and Professor Perry. This 
position he held for some time. 

During his connection with the 
Bulletin he had written frequently for 
the Bankers’ Magazine, and when the 
editorship of that periodical was 
offered to him, he retired from the 
paper. Though contributing largely 
to its pages, his activity did not stop 
here. ‘‘A Financial History of the 
United States,’’ in these volumes, 
‘* Practical Banking,’’ ‘‘ Bank Off- 
cers,’’ ‘‘ Bank Collections,’’ ‘‘ The 
Judicial Interpretation of the National 
Bank Act,’’ besides articles in the 
North American Review, Atlantic 





Monthly and other periodicals were 
written by him. 

During this period, also, he was 
offered a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Joseph 


Wharton had endowed the department 
of finance and economy, and Mr. 
Bolles was called to the chair of mer- 
cantile law and banking. There were 
at that time seven students in the 
department which was called the 
‘Botany Bay’’ of the University. 
Mr. Bolles, fully believing this was a 
proper field for a university to occupy, 
entered with great zeal into the work 
and when he resigned, four years 
and a half afterward, had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the ‘‘ Botany 
Bay ’’ had been converted into a place 
as highly respectable and attractive 
to the best students as any other in 
the University. It was through his 
recommendation that Professors James 
and MacMaster were called to assist 


‘in the work of building up the school. 


Of the twain, Professor MacMaster 
still remains, a great honor to the 
University, while Professor James is 
doing excellent work in the University 
of Chicago. Aboutadozen years ago 
Mr. Bolles was offered the position of 
chief of the bureau of industrial statis- 
tics at Harrisburg. The offer was 
a surprise to him, for he had never had 
anything to do with the political 
leaders of the State, nor indeed had 
he only the slightest acquaintance with 
any of them. He had written an 
‘* Industrial History of the United 
States,’’ and a little work entitled 
‘““The Conflict between Labor and 
Capital’’; and he accepted the posi- 
tion thinking there would be a good 
opportunity to do useful work ina 
great cause. This position he held 
for eight years. Long before he had 
been delving into the history of the 
State and making notes, for he had 
become deeply interested in the variety 
of life and opinion shown by the early 
comers. It presented a marked con- 
trast with the somber uniform civil- 
ization of New England. To Penn- 
sylvania came people of every nation- 
ality and faith, every kind of religious 
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crank, and no one was turned away. 
The most unique story of American 
colonial life, the results of Mr. Bolles’ 
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long and patient study have now been 
given to the public, in ‘‘ The History 
of Pennsylvania.”’ 
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By Julian Hawthorne 


y acquaintance with Ruskin 
ry 4 was but slight. I met him 
a few times, but I could not 
up see that human nature or the 
; 4| course of history was essen- 
ri tially modified by the meet- 

fg ings. Ruskin was the most 

singular creature alive, and 
at that time, being already over sixty 
years of age, his peculiarities had 
begun to gain on him. I notice, by 
the way, that some of the newspapers 
make him seventy-five at his death ; 
in fact, he was born some time in 
February, 1819, and had therefore 
all but reached his eighty-first birth- 
day when he died. The great age of 
so frail-looking a being reminds one 
of what the lover in Tennyson’s 
‘“Maud’’ says of the sea shell: ‘‘ Frail, 
but of strength to withstand the shock 
of cataract seas, that snap the three- 
decker’s oaken spine!’ Ruskin 
indeed, like Swift, began to die at the 
top; and this sometimes prolongs life 
in the case of sober and intellectual 
men by diminishing the wear and tear 
on the physical machine. The day of 
his earthly career was a day of days, 
with an ambiguous dawn, a glorious 
morning, a splendid noon; then 
clouds, often beautiful, began to fly 
irregularly over the face of the slow- 
declining sun, and it set at last in gray 
shadows. But all through the journey 
there had been strange happenings ; 
fairy portents; illusions of vapor ; 
openings through the vault into heaven 
itself; mutterings from the abyss; 
passionate storms that drove all before 
them in whirling rout; exquisite 
chantings of fairy music sounding 
from haunted forest ; joyous psalming 
as of cherubim and seraphim behold- 
ing the countenance of the Almighty ; 
and, again, sad accents of almost 








despair, as of a soul who saw Eden 
lost, with no hope of a returning. 

Perhaps, however, you would prefer 
to have your Ruskin described 
unimaginatively, in good, set terms. 
But all such attempts would be incon- 
gruous, and set you further from the 
truth than ever. What I felt most 
distinctly about him was that he was 
unlike other men, not in intellect so 
much as in nature. He was queer. 
Looking him in the eyes, you saw 
light, inspiration, insight, fancy, 
fanaticism, genius and the incarnation 
of all these things, and more like them. 
But what you did not see was the 
incarnation of a normal, natural man 
or woman. Male nor female was 
he, but something of another genus 
altogether, as we might suppose an 
inhabitant of Mars or Mercury would 
be, could he visit us. Some impas- 
sioned and companionless elf, left 
over after the others departed, to- 
gether with faith and belief and the 
sense of justice, and other good lost 
things ; seeing with the intensity of 
a fairy our lacks and misfortunes, and 
zealous to cure and reform us ; weav- 
ing marvelous spells of words and 
paces to that end, but finding always 
a stolid wall of selfishness and blind- 
ness resisting all efforts either to scale 
it or trample it down. And yet there 
is little doubt that the world of art, of 
morals, and even of political economy 
would have been in worse plight than 
they are had Ruskin never lived. 

The only serious mistakes he made 
were when he tried to enter personally 
as a fellow-creature into the life about 
him. There was the transcendental 
absurdity of his marriage, for ex- 
ample. The idea of Ruskin posing 
as a domestic character is one of the 
jests of the ages. A woman, one 
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would think, would 
as soon undertake 
to become the wife 
of a_ perfume, a 
cloud, a metaphys- 
ical abstraction, a 
wandering zephyr, a 
ray of moonlight, 
a bit of blue sky, 
as of him. There 
was fire in him— 
abundance of it—but 
not of the sort that 
warms the family 
hearthstone. Who- 
soever would seek to 
thaw his fingers over 
the flames of a will- 
o’-the-wisp might 
hopefully expect 
husband comforts 
from Ruskin. Nev- 


ertheless, one of JOHN 
the most beefy, un- 
spiritual unintellectual women in 


England did marry him, with what 
result the world knows. It was, of 
course, as much Ruskin’s fault as 
hers. He had a tongue which could, 
like the fiddle of the youth in the fairy 
tale, ‘‘draw water from a stone, or 
milk out of a maiden’s breast that 
bairn had never none.’’ Bairns in- 
deed, and the conditions cognate 
therewith, formed no part of Ruskin’s 
matrimonial programme; but he easily 
persuaded the foolish little knot of 
jelly which stood the Fair Maid of 
Perth instead of a brain that they 
would have a lovely time together not- 
withstanding. They were married 
accordingly, and then along came the 
most material, fleshly, stupid artist of 
genius that ever lived perhaps, and, of 
course, he and the Fair Maid—a maid 
still willy-nilly—fell in love, as they 
would callit. It was as far from true 
love in one way as the feeling between 
her and Ruskin was in another. Of 
course, too, Ruskin acted in a manner 
entirely different from what any one 
else would have done in the circum- 
stances. Most of the published 
accounts of the affair are wrong. It 
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was neither so fine 
nor so shabby as they 
would have us be- 
lieve. But the two 
animals had their 
way, and Ruskin 
went his. It may 
be well to observe 
in passing that Mrs. 
Ruskin was not the 
model who stood for 
the girl in ‘‘ The 
Huguenots.’’ That 
was a Miss Ryan, 
a beautiful creature 
enough, whose sub- 
sequent career was 
tragic, like that 
of many another 
beauty. 
Connubial jeal- 
ousy Ruskin was in- 
capable of feeling, 
because he was as 
incapable of sustaining the relations 
upon which that passion is founded. 
A sort of transcendental, abstracted, 
atmospheric regret and mourning was 
the most he could accomplish, but he 
soon ceased to think of the matter at 
all. He was a bodyless intellect, a 
disincarnate emotion. I remember 
seeing him coming along the pavement 
of Piccadilly. He drifted from side to 
side of the pavement, with his eyes 
seeing things invisible. In his faded 
brown clothes he resembled an autum- 
nal leaf, blown hither and thither by 
a light breeze. He was not like a 
person. Had I walked straight at 
him Ishould have passed through him, 
neither of us feeling anything. But 
what a vast power he was in his 
thoughts and writings. They stand 
like the adamant, and will endure for 
ages. But what other people, and he 
himself, seldom or never understood 
was that in order that Ruskin should 
remain Ruskin, and be potent for good 
and truth, you must let him alone, not 
try to establish familiar or personal 
relations with him. Coventry Pat- 
more has a verse in point. Speaking 
of a rainbow which he had vainly tried 
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to overtake in his childhood, he draws 
the moral, ‘‘ With whatsoever’s lovely, 
know itis notours. Stand off to see; 
or beauty’s apparition so puts on in- 
visibility.’? The rainbow and Ruskin 
are glorious when you accept them for 
what they are, and let them do their 
appointed work in their proper man- 
ner. Chase them, and you do but 
catch cold, and find nothing. Ruskin 
is known to have had the arrogance 
of intellect and genius, and he had a 
right to it, but it is not so well known 
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that he was vain in his private capacity. 
The mention of Patmore reminds me 
of a story in point which he told me, 
how he and Tennyson and Ruskin 
walked out one day in a wood, and 
one of them noticed a violet, then out 
of season, nestling beside astone. All 
three of the great men stooped down 
and examined it, praised its beauty, 
even lifted up its modest head with a 
finger tip, and presently rose and con- 
tinued on their way in silence. But 
Ruskin could not let so signal an oc- 
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casion pass unremarked, so he ex- 


claimed: ‘‘ You couldn’t find three 
other men in all England who would 
have seen that violet and refrained 
from plucking it.’’ ‘‘No, John,”’ 
Patmore returned; ‘‘but you may say 
that there is not another man in Eng- 
land besides yourself who would ever 
have thought of plucking it.’’ The 
ring of that shot as it hit the bullseye 
deserved to be heard round the world. 
Tennyson emitted a cavernous chuckle, 
but Ruskin could not see the humor of 
it. Indeed, when you think of humor 
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in the same day with Ruskin you see 
at once where the unbridgable abyss 
between him and the rest of us 
yawns. 

But all such flies in the amber will 
be dissolved away with time, and the 
transcendent worth and beauty and 
strength of the power we called Rus- 
kin willremain. ‘That sucha creature 
should livein such an age is of itselfa 
sufficient indication that we are under 
the care of a merciful Providence.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


DICKS ON 





he Dickson family is an old 

Mississippi one, which set- 

tled in the Territory more 

than a hundred years ago. 

For generations they were 

mostly planters, soldiers and 

professional men, being 

prominently identified with 
the early history of the territory and 
State. 

Capt. T. H. Dickson, the father of 
Harris Dickson, was a Confederate 
officer, Captain of the Cadets, one of 
the first companies to leave Vicksburg 
for the seat of war in 1861. He fought 
through the four years’ struggle and 
was wounded while under Gen. Albert 
Sydney Johnson at Shiloh. After the 
war, his planting interests being en- 
tirely destroyed, he removed to Yazoo 
City, Mississippi, and engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits. 

There, some thirty years ago, Har- 
ris Dickson was born. It was very 
rare in those days for the youth of the 
South to have collegiate advantages, 
the fortunes of war having swept away 
the wealth of the country, and its 
young men had to confront the serious 
problems of earning a living. This, 
perhaps, in some measure, accounts 
for the present dearth of Southern 
authors. While there are a few very 
high-grade writers from the South, 
their number is proportionately small. 








Mr. Dickson had only a good common 
school education, supplementing this 
as best he could by reading the best 
masters of English literature. 

He entered business life very early, 
but always cherished the ambition of 
becoming a lawyer. With this idea in 
view he studied shorthand, and becom- 
ing the official stenographer of several 
judicial districts, he was brought into 
intimate association with many of the 
most eminent professional men in the 
South. Reading law all the while, he 
took the summer course at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1891. 

Two years later he went to Wash- 
ington City, became the private secre- 
tary of Hon. Andrew Price, Third 
Louisiana District, and graduated the 
following year from the Columbian 
University with the B. L. degree. 
Resigning his position with Mr. Price, 
he returned to Mississippi, and in 1896 
entered active practice at Vicksburg, 
where he is now living. 

‘The Black Wolf’s Breed,’’ was 
begun about two years ago and writ- 
ten at odd times for the author’s own 
amusement. A chapter or two would 
be finished and then the work laid aside, 
perhaps for months. When completed 
it rested neglected in the bottom drawer 
of his office desk. It was probably 
due to the earnest persistence of a lady 
friend that the story ever came to light, 
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and was sent at last to The Bowen- 
Merrill Company, at Indianapdlis. 

Early in April, 1899, they wrote him 
that their readers had reported favora- 
bly upon the manuscript, ‘‘and indeed 
with something of enthusiasm,’’ and 
they insisted that he should go to In- 
dianapolis for the purpose of discus- 
sing the manuscript and making final 
arrangements for publication. 

Referring to his literary 
habits and modes of work, 
Mr. Dickson says: ‘‘ I work 
mostly with my old friend, 
the Remington typewriter, 
often composing an entire 
chapter upon the machine 
without revision. Indeed 
the drudgery and mechan- 
ical labor is so lightened 
that it amounts to almost 
nothing, and I find I will 
do much more careful work 
because it is so easy to 
write, re-write and write 
again. After my material 
is once well in hand,it takes 
but little trouble to put it 
in shape. 

The little experience I 
have had in such matters 
gives me a towering respect 
for the man who writes a 
faithful story dealing with 
the minor characters of 
history, or with details of 
great ones. It has been 
necessary for me to read 
many dozens of books to 
avoid the possibility of 
error as to trivial matters of 
every-day life of the period. 
Many amusing errors are fallen into. 
One in ‘‘ The Black Wolf’s Breed ”’ 
Iremember. In one of the chapters 
young deMouret is walking along the 
streets of Paris about the year 1702. 
The name of the street is given as 
Rue Rivoli. A friend has since called 
my attention to the fact that this street 
was re-named by Napoleon in com- 
memoration of his victory at Rivoli 
nearly a hundred years after. 
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At the time he made his contract 
with The Bowen-Merrill Company, 
Mr. Dickson was engaged in a very 
heated political campaign in Missis- 
sippi, being himself a candidate for 
State Senator from Warren County. 
The publishers wanted the manuscript 
at once. So many new ideas had been 
presented by the reviewers that the 
author felt impelled to almost re-write 





HARRIS DICKSON 


and completely remodel the work. 
This arduous work was accomplished 
at nights, while canvassing the county 
during the day. 

Every scene of ‘‘ The Black Wolf’s 
Breed ’’ is laid upon ground familiar 
to its author. Nothing is there de- 
scribed from mere reading, but 
all is from accurate personal knowl- 
edge. 
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busy one with the publishers 
—an impression created 
chiefly, perhaps, through the 
ra concentration of the busi- 

ness of the year into its last 
three months. 

We recorded in our weekly lists of 
new publications during 1899 a total 
of 5,321, more, it is true, thanin 1897 
and 1898, but less than in 1895 and 
1896, when the figures were 5,469 for 
the first year and 5,703 for the second. 
As compared with 1898, in which 
publication was seriously interrupted 
by our war with Spain, 1899 was an 
extremely good year, an increase being 
shown in the books published in 
almost every class of literature. It 
was, likewise, a good selling year, an 
enormous number of books being 
reported as having been disposed of, 
especially during the holiday season. 

The most inspiring and hopeful 
literature of the year belonged to the 
department of Biography and Mem- 
oirs. In these days of reconstructing 
past literary estimates, if one would 
keep pace with the times, it would not 
be safe to leave unread a single one of 
tbe biographies of the year. In his- 
tory, description and travel, many 
excellent works were sent out on 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, the Klondyke, on Africa and 
the Boers, and other subjects of timely 
interest. Few notable religious works 
were published, and little in political 
science or popular science, or in 
poetry. 

The table which follows gives in 
classes the figures, approximately, of 
the book production of this country 
in 1899, with those of 1898, for com- 
parison. All the departments show 
an increase, excepting Theology and 
Religion, Political and Social Science, 
and Medical Science, in each of which 
there was a slight decrease. Fiction, 


he year 1899 left the impres- 
ft sion of being an abnormally 
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it will be seen, still keeps the lead, as 
it has for many years. Law follows, 
as in the previous year. But The- 
ology and Religion, which occupied 
the third place, fell to the fifth, taking 
the position of Juvenile in the list, 
which rose to the third place. The 
changes in the other classes were not 
so notable. Education and Language, 
Biography and Memoirs, and Descrip- 
tion and Travel, went up a little, but 
the other classes kept their old posi- 
tions. 























1898 1899. 
CLASSES. i a a g 
Bu | BO | Bu | Bo 
vu 8 vu be, y ° Pe) 
Z g As a Ag 
ee = 
Say, Ses, hy. gp 724 | 181 | 749 | 183 
OW. eo oe 417 39 454 35 
a 356 17 434 14 
Education and L anguage . 304 13| 397 32 
Theology and Religion . .,| 406 40 393| 27 
Literary History and Mis- | 
er 313 19 =. 304 42 
>) a or 288 15 302 31 
Biography, Memoirs ...| 172 23—« 288 22 
. Saree | 244 38 ©6246 22 
Political and Social Science} 243 14 226 12 
Fine Arts and Illustrated 
Es 6 ae 4 6 6 ee 144 19 194 20 
Description, Travel . . 134 33 190 28 
Physical and Mz athematical 
a re ee 143 31 176 28 
Medical Science, Hygiene. 143 45 120 33 
Useful Arts . 106 6 99 24 
Mental and Moral Philos- 
ed ive, 6 a Cle 45 6 63 10 
Domesticand Rural ... 40 3 55 3 
Sports and Amusements . 32 10 43 5 
Humor and Satire. .... 18 2 26 I 
EE 6 ec a es Se <o 4332 554 | 4749 872 
4332 4749 
4886 5321 


The second table, which follows, 
attempts to show the number of books 
that were manufactured in the United 
States in 1899—first, those of American 
origin; second, those of English or 
Continental origin; and third, the 
English works that were imported, 
bound or in sheets; these three classes 
comprising the book production of the 
United’ States in 1899. This table, 
like the former one, scarcely claims to 
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be exactly correct, as it is impossible 
always to trace the history of a work. 
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Literary History and Mis- 

DG a... % «6 « @ © 189 33 124 
Poetry ...-.-. ieee! so°Ue 229 39 65 
Biography, Memoirs... .)| 161 25 124 
History ..........| 189 14 | 65 
Political and Social Science, 178 s | 
Fine Arts and Illustrated 

ee 146 2 | 66 
Description, Travel . 135 8 75 
Physical and Mathematical 

Science... -| 23 2 89 
Medical Science, Hygiene | a 3 12 
ES eae 83 ee. eS 35 
Mental and Moral Philos- 

Opny ....+2+20% 57 3 13 
Domesticand Rural .... 33 ae 25 
Sports and Amusements. . a1 I 26 
Humor and Satire. .... 24 ee 3 

nC hi i ots 4 & ewe 3626 571 1124 
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3626 
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The table shows 3,626 books by 
American authors, of course made in 
this country (against 2,908 of 1898); 
571 books by English or other foreign 
authors made here (against 834 of 
1898); and 1,124 books or sheets im- 
ported (against 1,144 of 1898). The 
reprints were the largest in fiction, 
amounting to 354 books. 





ENGLISH BOOK PRODUCTION 
IN 1899. 

The London Publishers’ Circular in- 
troduces its statistics of the books pub- 
lished in 1899 with the following re- 
marks: ‘‘ Warandrumorsof war affect- 
ed the production of books in 1898, 
which numbered 410 less than in 1897. 
The year just closed has also been one 
of exceptional excitement on the mili- 
tary side. Yet we have torecord a slight 
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increase over the figures of the pre- 
ceding twelve months. ‘‘ Our table 
shows an increase of 102 in Essays and 
Monographs, of 23 in Poetry, and 32 
in Books of Travel. In the department 
of Art and Science there is an increase 
of 44. In Fiction new and old there is 
an increase of 159, the new editions 
as stated being up 92. In Law there 
are fewer new books, but more re- 
prints. Theological, Educational, and 
serial works show nearly the same 
numbers as last year. Of Political 
and kindred books there are 70 less to 
chronicle than in 1898, and 177 less 
than in 1897.’’ Then follows the 
analytical table, divided into thirteen 
classes : 








1898. 1899. 
| ai ol ¢ 
; bSip Sie gies 
DIVISIONS. 5 BS 5 4 ES 
ASAZZS AQ Ax 
as a 8 
> | w 
Theology, Sermons, Biblical, etc. . | 535 153 590! 103 
Educational, Classical, and Phi- 

RIL .6.<, 0.6. 0.6 0.» 6 4. 0.3 732 189 790 200 
Novels, Tales, and Juvenile Works 1758 644 1825 736 
Law, Jurisprudence, ae ee 117, 46, 97) 63 
Political and Social Economy, 

ee ee eee 437, 97 350 114 
Arts, Sciences, and Illustrated 

RE BeeE: 263° 32) 306) 33 
Voyages, Travels, Geographical | 

ee oe ee ee 133, 39 169 35 
History, Biography,etc.. .... .| 618 125) 528) 126 
Poetry andthe Drama....... 290} 81) 317; 77 
Year-books and Serials in Volumes 347 . . | 367). . 
Medicine, Surgery,etc. ..... 160 36 155) 73 
Belles-Lettres, Essays, Mono- 

gtaphs, etc. ..... - - | 182, 36 sl 30 
Miscellaneous, including Pam- 

phiets,not Sermons ...... 436 30 187| 6 

po ee ee ee ee ee 6008 1508 5971 1596 

6008 |597% 

7516 |7567 


Commenting on the statistics edi- 
torially, the Publishers’ Circular, 
pointing to the increase in book pro- 
duction, says: ‘‘ This disposes of the 
statement, repeated during the last few 
weeks like a parrot cry by the ill-in- 
formed, that the war was seriously 
curtailing the issue of books. So far 
as numbers go, the war has had no 
perceptible effect. To take the most 
prominent department, Fiction, in 
Stock Exchange phrase, ‘continues 
exceedingly active,’ the figures for 
1899 showing a considerable increase 
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both in new works and new editions 
as compared with those of the pre- 
ceding year. An increase in new 
editions is particularly gratifying, in 
view of all we have lately been hear- 
ing, about the evil effects of the war 
on novels. Doubtless the war has 
affected the sale of novels. Great 
public excitement always does affect 
the demand for books, and when men 
are killing each other on the field of 
battle the newspaper furnishes the 
bulk of the reading. Nevertheless, it 
will surprise some of the paragraphists 
who have been furnishing facts from 
their imagination to learn that the new 
editions of works of Fiction in 1899 
exceeded by nearly a hundred those of 
1898. Fortunately, we are able to 
dispense with speculation in this 
matter, and to speak with certainty. 
The number of new works brought 
out in any year is no real indication 
of the business done by publishers 
and booksellers, but new editions are an 
excellent index to the state of trade.’’ 


RA VY ESE 


t less than twenty-seven years 
of age, William Jameson 
Reid has recently had a five 
hundred page book issued 
by one of the best known 
firms of Boston publishers, 
Dana Estes and Company, 
recounting a year’s alleged 
explorations in 1893-4 in western 
China and eastern Thibet, the volume 
being advertised by the firm as one of 
its standard books and being promul- 
gated, in short, as a volume to be 
read and valued because of its record- 
ing the personal observations of an 
explorer in a practically unknown 
land, and possessing the nature of 
scientific authority. The production 
contains accounts of marvelous ad- 
ventures, thrilling experiences with 
bloodthirsty savages, numerous delin- 
eations of tribal customs and rites, and 
hairbreadth escapes from the clutches 
of wild beasts. 
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THE BOOK PRODUCTION OF 
THE WORLD IN 1898-’g9. 


We give below the statistics of the 
books published in 1898 by eleven 
book-producing countries of the 
world, as compiled by Le Droit d’ Au- 
teur; also the statistics for 1899, so 
far as they are available at the time of 
our going to press. The figures for 
Germany are not published until the 
time of the Easter fair, oftener not 
until June. The publication of statis- 
tics in the other countries is uncertain. 


1898. 1899. 
EE 56g GR Snel ee 7 0s © 23,739 Ane 
NS ase SS. 6 ese py 0 Oe ae 14,781 | 12,985 
See ee eee 9,760 9,855 
SS re ee ee 7,516 7,507 
EE. 5s 6.6. @ 6:6 6 e% 4,886 5,321 
Tie preeeetiawds . www wt wt oom... 
Switzerland. . . ie ge 2,925 | 
ae ie toe 5 ys We ete 2,272 
na eee ea 1,092 
EE 6 Kae 8,9 9 eo rd ee LD | 534 
0 5 te ill 164 


—Publishers’ Weekly. 
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An inspection of this new volume 
in question has to do with a sumptn- 
ous production of the artistic printer 
and bookmaker. The pages are large, 
the type clear, and, mechanically, the 
book is of notable excellence. Arn il- 
lustrator has done his best. Thestory 
told in the volume is labyrinthine and 
is certainly ‘‘ important if true.’’ 

In addition, during the past three 
years, articles written by Reid and re- 
counting his alleged adventures and 
telling of his leading exploring expe- 
ditions in various portions of the 
world, have appeared in many well 
known magazines and papers. Nu- 
merous paragraphs and accounts of 
what Reid had done or was going to 
do in the way of explorations in for- 
eign countries have appeared from time 
to time in Boston papers. 

In June, 1893, Reid graduated from 
the Dorchester (Mass.) High School. 
The opening chapter of his book reads 
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thus: ‘‘In the summer of 1893 I 
reached Pekin, after an arduous jour- 
ney of six thousand miles through the 
very heart of Central Asia.’’ 

Mr. Henry Savage Landor says of 
this, ‘‘ A man would be accomplishing 
such a tour speedily if he achieved it 
in less than eighteen months.’’ 

About the time of his graduation, 
Reid was doing some random work in 
reporting bits of Dorchester news and 
local items for the weekly paper of the 
suburb, the Dorchester Beacon. He 
was soon floating around Newspaper 
Row, Boston, and disposing of a news 
story to this or that paper or news bu- 
reau. In 1894 he went over to Lon- 
don to meet his parents. He returned 
in a short time and on various occa- 
sions during 1894, at the time he claims 
to have been in the wilds of Western 
China, was seen about Boston and the 
newspaper offices after the fashion of 
any of the daily newspaper men. 

The city editor of the Boston Globe 
even goes so far as to say that this 
same W.J. Reid was employed by him 
as a reporter during the part of the 
time that Reid says he was in Asia, 
and that the reporter-explorer was dis- 
charged for inaccuracy. 

Future explorers would do well to 
study the story of Mr. Reid’s travels 
carefully, for he has accomplished 
things no other traveler ever dreamed 
of doing. Not the least remarkable of 
these was the climbing of a mountain 
as high as Pike’s Peak in a canoe. In 
fact, this original explorer had a whole 
fleet of canoes on this mountain climb- 
ing expedition. Mr. Reid assures his 
readers on his word as an explorer 
that he ascended the Yangtze Kiang 
and its branches in a fleet of canoes to 
an altitude of more than fourteen thou- 
sand feet above sea level. The sum- 
mit Pike’s Peak is 14,200 feet above 
the sea. 

In the Cosmopolitan Magazine for 
February is a long article by Explorer 
Reid entitled ‘‘ Among the Farthest 
People,’’ illustrated by pictures from 
his book. In this article he reiterates 
his assertion that in the summer of 
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1893, at the very time several veracious 
Bostonese believe they saw him daily 
in the Hub, he ‘‘ wandered through 
Mongolia.’’ In his book Explorer 
Reid tells of a tribe that practised the 
custom of washing the bones of its an- 
cestors once a year. But upon reflec- 
tion Explorer Reid seems to have be- 
come convinced that one bath a year 
was not enough, even for a dead man, 
for in the magazine article he assures 
the reader on his word as an explorer 
that the ancestral bones are washed 
every six months. Being now duly 
impressed with the virtue of cleanli- 
ness, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the next time Mr. Reid’s ancestral 
skeletons are presented in public they 
will have acquired the habit of daily 
ablutions. 

Dana Estes, head of Dana Estes and 
Company, the publishers of ‘‘ Through 
Unexplored Asia,’’ refused to discuss 
the matter of the authenticity of Reid’s 
book, and declared that all he had to 
say was ‘‘ We accepted the manuscript 
of Mr. Reid’s book in good faith. He 
showed us many letters to establish 
his reliability and sincerity with refer- 
ence to his record as an explorer. 
Among the documents he submitted 
was a letter from Henry M. Stanley. 
He also represented that he was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Geographical Society. 
He showed us articles he had written 
for many prominent periodicals and 
publications, and exhibited checks 
from time to time that he was receiv- 
ing for articles about his explora- 
tions.’’ 

Those familiar with publishing and 
literary interests say that the exploits 
of this youth as a literary adventurer 
are of the most remarkable known, 
since his manipulations have been ac- 
complished while he is a very young 
man. Bogus magazine articles and 
bogus books have been published, but 
this is believed to be the first time an 
American under thirty years of age has 
achieved the success with publishers 
and editors that William Jameson Reid, 
of Boston, has attained.—From Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 
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GREAT WRITERS by GREAT WRITERS 


Three Great Philosophers, by Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol, 


in his ‘* Dissertations on the Philosophy of Scripture.” 


ishop Newton by way of 

strengthening the cause of 

religion by illustrious ex- 

amples drawn from the fields 

of philosophy gives the fol- 

| lowing account of three of 

the most eminent philoso- 

phers that Britain hath to 

boast of viz.: Lord Bacon, John 
Locke and Sir Isaac Newton. 

‘* The first was, perhaps, the most 
universal genius that ever appeared in 
this country, or in any other. He 
made the laws of his country his 
particular study ; and was promoted, 
by superior merit in his profession, to 
the highest employment in the state ; 
but his active, comprehensive soul 
was not confined or limited there. He 
ranged through all arts and sciences, 
showed wherein they were defective, 
chalked out the method how they 
might be improved ; and the advance- 
ment of learning, that hath been made 
since his days, hath been chiefly 
owing to a pursuance of his schemes, 
by treading in his footsteps and tracing 
and deducing the rivers, whereof he 
discovered the springs and sources. 
His writings (the principal of them 
being written in the learned language) 
have done infinite honor to the nation ; 
and in all of them, even those of 
them which are not professedly writ- 
ten upon divine subjects, there is yet 
a great spirit of piety and religion; 
and we plainly see his reverence of 
the Scriptures, by his frequent allu- 
sions to them, and citations from 
them. His noted axiom was, ‘‘ That 
a little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to Atheism; but depth in philos- 
ophy bringeth men’s minds about to 
religion ;’’ and he placeth theology at 
the head of all learning, as the 
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highest perfection and attainment of 
human nature. 

‘*The second was a most excellent 
metaphysician, and inquired par- 
ticularly into the powers and limits of 
the human understanding; an author, 
happy in a wonderfully clear vein of 
thinking and reasoning; drew his 
materials not so much from books as 
from his own thoughts and reflections, 
and knew how to dress those thoughts 
in easy and agreeable language; a 
friend to liberty, both civil and 
religious, but an advocate for revela- 
tion ; wrote largely of the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity; made a most 
excellent paraphrase and annotations 
on the principal of St. Paul’s epistles, 
wherein he hath done more towards 
clearing and explaining their sense 
and meaning than any commentator, 
I had almost said than all the com- 
mentators before him ; and, doubtless, 
would have obliged us with more 
such writings if he had lived longer, 
having dedicated the remainder of his 
days wholly and solely to these studies. 

‘*The third was a prodigy indeed 
of mathematical knowledge! There 
was none like him before him ; and it 
may be questioned whether after him 
there will any ‘“‘ arise like unto him.”’ 
It is said by Dr. Keil, that if ali 
philosophy and mathematics were 
considered as consisting of ten parts, 
nine of them are entirely of his 
discovery and invention. And his 
modesty, humility, and other virtues, 
were as great and conspicuous as his 
learning and knowledge. He spoke 
always of the Supreme Being in a 
manner becoming a philosopher; at- 
tempted to settle the chronology of 
ancient kingdoms conformable to 
Scripture; and wrote observations on 
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some of the most difficult parts of 
Holy Writ, the Prophecies of Daniel, 
and St. John’s Revelation; making 
thus the word of God the port and 
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haven of all his labors, and doing as 
every wise man should, beginning 
with philosophy, and ending in re- 
ligion.’’ 


FOR SOME TIME WE SAID NO WORD 


Copyright, 1900, by Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


From ** To Have and to Hold”’ 
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giv’ NEW BOOKS 


By Talcott 


Dr. Alexander Maclaren 1s an ex- 
positor of the old-fashioned type, like 
Scott or Henry, particularly Henry. 
For fifteen years, Dr. Maclaren has 
been good for a volume a year, of an 
even aim and excellence, of no special 
inspiration but useful. He has cov- 
ered the Psalms and two Pauline 
Epistles in the Expositor’s Bible. He 
has had many volumes of sermons and 
has written on physical education. 
‘* Leaves from the Tree of Life’’ has 
fifty-one short ten-minute sermons 
exactly suited to the many occasions 
where a lay-reader wishes a brief, 
direct, practical sermon, which raises 
no questions and feeds the sense of 
religion. Such sermons were never 
more desired than to-day. 

xx 

The small list of books on the Psalms 
which are informatory rather than ex- 
pository is increased by ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian Use of the Psalms,’’ Canon 
Thomas Kelly Cheyne (pronounced 
Chaynee). Ithas the misfortune that 
Canon Cheyne’s literary perceptions 
are weak. He sees everything in the 
light of an accurate text, a careful 
rendering and a patient subjective 
criticism. For the flare of emotion he 
never allows, and he has a habit of 
subjective certainty irritating in the 
extreme, but not unusual in higher 
critics to whom the working of their 
own minds not infrequently come to 
stand as objective facts. Canon 
Cheyne has taken the Anglican prayer- 
book use of sixteen Psalms on certain 
days and analyzed the fitness of the 
selection. Such a treatment brings 
together a very various array of the 
meaning of each Psalm, its interpreta- 
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tion and its past history. A Psalm is 
apoem. If it stirs ‘‘’tis his at last, 
who uses it best.’’ For devotion, the 
original intent is of little moment. 
The Psalms are but an hoary palimp- 
sest on which countless saints’ lives 
have been over-written. But of the 
Psalms, their history and their mean- 
ing one cannot know too much, and 
there is in this book much unusual 
knowledge, but those whom the schol- 
ar’s challenge irritates, the Canon will 
annoy. 


* 


Just twenty years ago Mr. Charles 
Francis Richardson, then still a brisk 
journalist just eight years out of col- 
lege and in doubt as to his work, and 
not a staid college professor of some 
eighteen years’ standing, published in 
the dull type and brown paper of the 
‘‘American Book Exchange’’ the 
‘* Choice of Books.’’ Those who 
knew it liked it, and it remains a most 
useful grouping of sound useful advice 
on books and reading. It has now 
been republished in comely shape and 
as Iturn its pages I see again the days 
when they were reading Hamerton 
and all the Gods and demi-Gods of 
the mid-century were still writing. It 
is twenty years. How many books 
written in the last twenty years would 
one add to-day to those Professor 
Richardson advises as essential? But 
does the critic whom we all watched 
twenty years ago for his marvelous 
bibliographical accuracy think it quite 
fair to publish the ‘‘ Choice of Books’’ 
with no hint of its earlier avatar? 


* 
*% * 


‘* Botanizing,’’ by Professor William 
Whitman Bailey of Brown, is exactly 
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the manual for collectors that has 
long been wanted. He published a 
shorter one in 1881, ‘‘ The Botanical 
Collector’s Handbook.’’ The chapter 
on botanical collecting in Gray is 
familiar and is of course perfect as far 
as itgoes. An excellent ‘‘Guide to 
Beginners ’’ was published at Wash- 
ington a score of years ago. These 
are all practically confined to phzenog- 
amous plants. Mr. Bailey covers 
the whole subject most admirably, and 
as you read the smell of the fields is 
about one and some distant slope or 
steep glen in the Alleghanies, the 
Taurus or the Atlas swims before my 
eyes. 


* 
* * 


Mr. C. Wood Davis nine years ago 
in the Avena, May, 1891, wrote about 
the wheat supply and rashly said that 
the change which would pass the Uni- 
ted States ‘‘ once and forever into the 
ranks of the bread importers 
cannot be postponed beyond 1895 un- 
less population shall cease to increase 
or the average standard of living shall 
be reduced greatly.’’ Neither of these 
things has happened and the United 
States has made since this rash proph- 
ecy its record exports of breadstuffs. 
Like the millenarians, however, Mr.C. 
Wood Davis has simply moved on his 
crisis. He does this in his appendix 
to the republication of Sir William 
Crookes’ ‘‘ Wheat Problem,’’a reissue, 
with answers to Dr. Crookes’ critics 
of his British Association Address in 
1898. Mr. Crookes is right in his con- 
tention that current wheat raising is 
wasteful. Half the wheat is produced 
per acre in this country that should 
be; but he is wrong in failing to see 
that improvement in transportation has 
more than made up for encroachment 
on the margin of cultivation. The 
wheat per average month has increased 
because the wheat energy needed to 
move it from acre to mouth has de- 
creased faster than the increase in pop- 
ulation. The result is that every pre- 
diction made by Malthus a century 
ago has been falsified, while every pre- 
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diction by Carey of the increasing 
dynamic efficiency of the social or- 
ganism has been verified. Yet while 
at error in its logic Sir William’s 
‘‘ Wheat Problem ’’ has a very useful 
array of figures. 


* 
* * 


In six years Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales from 
Shakespeare ’’ will see their centenary. 
They remain so incomparably the best 
of their numerous kind that childhood 
is but poor which is left without 
them and after many, many editions 
suited to childish fingers, they now 
appear in a stately 8vo, with Dean 
Ainger’s preface of twenty-two years 
agone as volume vii of the ‘‘ Works 
of Charles Lamb.’’ Beyond any other 
of Lamb’s work it has had a varied 
publication and deserved in this issue 
a bibliography. 


* 
* & 


Mr. George Wallis Budge has been 
for more than twenty years in the 
British Museum. In the early half of 
this period he was known in Assyrian 
research and visited the buried cities 
of the Tigris forthe Museum. Later, 
he has devoted himself to Egypt. A 
scholar, his chief work has been in 
making thescholarship of others acces- 
sible to the general reader. The 
mastery of original texts in Egypt or 
in Babylon requires an absorption and 
an abstinence from all else, which few 
men possess. Mr. Budge has “ edi- 
ted ’’ the ‘‘ Book of the Dead ’’—that 
great ritual whose charms were 
intended to protect the soul in the 
nether-world with prayers which pass 
from lofty morality to the low cun- 
ning of the talisman. He has pre- 
pared ‘‘ First Steps in Egyptian ’’ and 
‘* Reading Book.’’ To the series of 
the ‘‘ Books on Egypt and Chaldea,’’ 
small handy manuals issued in Eng- 
land, he has just contributed ‘‘ Egyp- 
tian Magic,’’ succeeding a volume on 
‘‘ Egyptian Religion.’’ With many 
elevated utterances in his faith, often 
quoted and somewhat misleading, the 
Egyptian really lived in a daily world 
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of faith in the efficacy for good and 
for evil of a host of small objects 
found by the thousand in Egyptian 
tombs of which the scarab is most 
familiar. Mr. Budge describes these 
and their use with a patient detail not 
elsewhere accessible. He precedes 
his summary with tales of magic from 
papyri and succeeds it with an account 
of Egyptian ceremony. Invaluable 
to one who desires to understand the 
smallest Egyptian collection, this little 
book lays bare what might be called 
the religious state of mind of the 
Egyptian, his real attitude to the 
powers about. Out of this farrago 
of nonsense came many of the con- 
cepts which the spiritual insight 
and inspiration of the Hebrew by 
ordered steps in the development of 
man in the divine plan transformed 
into the lofty religious ideas which 
blossomed and fruited into Chris- 
tianity, whose one danger is of re- 
lapsing into a fetish trust in rite, 
ceremony, dogma and ‘‘ words of 
power ’’ instead of deeds of good and 
a spiritual faith. 


* 
* * 


Professor Albert Henry Newman is 
a Baptist scholar, now approaching his 
fiftieth year, who received his first im- 
pulse towards sound scholarship from 
Professor Toy, of Harvard, another 
man of Baptist origin, who has con- 
tinued the sound tradition of Abbott 
and others which gives the Baptist 
communion so large a relative number 
of scholars of ability and eminence. 
Dr. Newman is, himself, originally 
from South Carolina, an Edgefield 
County man, and has been known for 
his sound steady work, though the 
nineteen years he has spent in 
McMaster University, Toronto, has 
removed him from the active current 
of American studies and he has really 
published very little. He has now 
done a most useful though not very 
interesting work in his ‘‘ Manual of 
Church History.’’ This is intended 


to put in two compact volumes the 
results of German research in the field. 
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In very condensed form and in a style 
clear but restrained, Dr. Newman 
passes rapidly over the field. He is 
not in touch with the revelation of the 
last decade of sundry Babylonian and 
Greek relations to the origin and 
development of Christian thought, 
though he does fulland unusual justice 
to Philo. The thorny issues incident 
to the origin of the New Testament 
he does not touch, but he accepts the 
last word as to the Lord’s Supper. 
On Baptism, he speaks like a Baptist 
and he never forgets that he is of a 
reformed communion. His method, 
which is to take up episodes, prevents 
a steady thread and gives the effect of 
detached articles. The summaries of 
literature he prefaces to each division 
are admirable. His work is, in short, 
a ‘‘manual’’ drawn with great in- 
dustry, impartiality and devotion and 
it is intended for students and the 
studious reader. For such, it will set 
in order much known loosely by most 
earnest readers, even clergymen. 





The ending of a century was thus 
considered a century ago by Theodore 
Dwight, who wrote this on New 
Year’s Day, 1801: 


‘* Precisely 12 o’clock last night 
The 18th century took its flight, 
Full many a calculating head 
Has racked its brains; its ink has shed 
To prove by metaphysics fine 
A hundred means but ninety-nine. 
While at their wisdom others wondered, 
But took one more to make a hundred. 
Strange at the 18th century’s close 
While light in beams effulgent glows, 
When bright illumination’s ray 
Has chased the darkness far away, 
Heads filled with mathematics lore 
Dispute if two and two make four. 
Go on, ye scientific sages, 
Collect your light a few more ages, 
Perhaps as swells the vast amount 
A century hence you’ll learn to count.”’ 





=Rudyard Kipling is writing an- 
other poem which he will refuse pay 
for. It is a sequel to the Recessional 
and will be entitled, ‘‘God Help Us 
to Forget.’’—From Life. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR for MARCH 








1. Wm. D. Howells—Ohio, 1837. 
Their Wedding Journey—The Lady of the 
Aroostook—The Rise of Silas Lapham, etc. 


2. Max O’ Rell, France, 1848. 
Jonathan and his Continent—John Bull 
and his Island—Daughters of John Bull, etc. 


3. Bloundelle Burton, England, 1850. 
In the Day of Adversity—A Bitter Heri- 
tage—The Scourge of God. 


4. Sarah Tytler, Scotland, 1827. 
A Loyal Little Maid—Mrs. Carmichael’s 
Goddesses—French Janet, etc. 


5. R.K.Munkittrick, England, 1853. 
The Moon Prince—New Jersey Arabian 
Nights—The Acrobatic Muse 


6. George Du Maurier—Faris, 1834. 
Trilby—The Martians—Peter Ibbetsen. 


7. Edward P. Roe—New York, 1838. 
Barriers Burned Away—From Jest to Ear- 
nest—The Earth Trembled. 


8. Richard Malcolm Johnston— 
Georgia, 1822. 
Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes—Old 
Times in Middle Georgia—Studies Literary 
and Social. 


9. William Cobbet—England, 1762. 
Cottage Economy—Emigrants’ Guide—A 

Grammar of English Language, etc. 

10. Frances Trollope—England, 1780. 


The Widow Barnaby—Father Eustace— 
Petticoat Government, etc. 








11. Zorquato Tasso—I/taly, 1544. 
Aminta— Jerusalem Delivered — Torris- 
mondo, and others. 


12. Lgerton Castle—London, 1858. 
Young April—The Pride of Jennico—The 
Light of Scarthey. 


13. Augustus ].C. Hare—Rome, 1834. 
Walks in Rome—Walks in London—The 
Story of Two Noble Lives. 


14. Theodorede Banville—France, 182}. 
Gringoire—-(Play)— Mes Souvenirs — Les 
Parisiens de Paris. 


15. Paul Heyse—Germany, 1830. 
The Madonna of the Orange Grove—The 
Children of the World—In Paradise. 


16. Arthur L. Wagner—lllinots, 185.3. 

Organization and Tactics—The Service of 
Security and Information—The Campaign 
of Koniggratz. 


17. Moncure D,. Conway—Va., 1832. 
Demonology and Devil Lore—The Re- 
jected Stone—The Earthward Pilgrimage. 


18. John C. Calhoun—sS. C., 1782. 


A Disquisition on Government—Executive 
Patronage—Reply to Colonel Benton, etc. 


19. Octave Thanet—Mass., 1850. 
Stories of a Western Town—Book of True 
Lovers—Heart of Toil. 


20. Henrik Ibsen—Norway, 1828. 
Pillars of Society—An Enemy of the 
People—When We Dead Wake. 


21. Jean Paul Richter—Bavaria, 1763. 
The Years of Youth—Flower, Fruit and 
Thorn Pieces—Titan. 


22. John B. Tabb— Virginia, 1845. 
Lyrics—Poems—An Octave to Mary. 


23. R.A. Proctor—England, 1834. 

Half Hours With the Stars—Myths and 
Marvels of Astronomy—Other Worlds than 
Ours. 


24. William Morris—England, 1834. 
The Earthly Paradise—Sigurd the Volsung 
—Love is Enough. 


25. R.£. Francillon—England, 1841. 
King or Knave—Ropes of Sand—Queen 
Cophetua. 


26. Edward Bellamy—1850. 
Looking Backward—Equality—Miss Lud- 
ington’s Sister. 


27. Mrs. Campbell Praed— Queens- 
land, 1852. 

The Romance of a Station—An Australian 
Heroine—Nadine. 


28. William Howard Russell—Ire- 
land, 1820. 
Diary in India—Adventures of Dr. Brady 
—A Retrospect of the Crimea. 


29. Amelia Barr—England, 1831. 
Bow of Orange Ribbon—I, Thou, and the 
Other One—Remember the Alamo. 


30. John Fiske—Conn., 1842. 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbors—Dis- 
covery of America—Through Nature to God. 


31. Andrew Lang— Scotland, 1844. 
Letters to Dead Authors—Blue Fairy Tale 
Book—Parson Kelly. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 








race Marguerite Hurd is a 
new writer whose novel 
‘* The Bennett Twins ’’ will 
VY, be published by The Mac- 
"Fj millan Company. The 
twins—brother and sister— 
take the bit in their teeth 
and bolt to New York with 
their ambitions, in spite of guardians 
and advice. The one follows art as a 
profession, the other music. 

‘‘’The Queen’s Garden’’ is a new 
story, by Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, which 
will appear this spring. The scene of 
the story is a fever-stricken house in 
New Orleans, where a young girl is 
confined by quarantine. There is no 
quarantine against love, however, and 
in the old garden attached to the 
house the girl finds her happy fate, 
though not until both she and her 
lover had looked Death squarely in 
the face. The tale is idyllic; realism 
has no part in it. 

‘‘’The Cardinal’s Musketeer,’’ by 


rll 


Mary Imlay ‘Taylor, will shortly 
appear. 
‘‘Sandburrs’’ is the title of a new 


book to be published early in March, 
the author of which is Alfred Henry 
Lewis, the author of ‘‘ Wolfville.’’ 
When ‘‘ Wolfville’’ was published, 
two years ago, it met with an imme- 
diate and unmistakable success, owing 
to its remarkably fresh and original 
style and humor. Mr. Lewis, who is 
a newspaper editor and correspondent, 
has had a life of adventure, but has 
now settled down to a comfortable 
metropolitan existence in the Borough 
of Manhattan as the editor of the 
Verdict, a weekly paper. Two days 
before his paper goes to press he seeks 
the seclusion of his home and devotes 
himself to ‘‘ making copy.’’ When 
his paper has gone to press, he devotes 
the other four days of the week to 
studying and enjoying mankind. 
There are few people who know better 





the ins and outs of New York political 
life. 


Mr. Alleyne Ireland, the author of 
‘* Tropical Colonization,’’ has written 
a little volume on the struggle in 
South Africa which is to be called 
‘*The Anglo-Boer Conflict.’’ Mr. 
Ireland’s aim has been to give a 
résumé of his subject which shall be 
concise, but yet sufficiently com- 
prehensive for the purposes of the 
average reader; making an impartial 
study of those past conditions on 
which the present situation rests, and 
drawing in quotation, as far as pos- 
sible, upon the main points in the 
Boer and British arguments. It will 
be published by Small, Maynard and 
Company. 


‘* The Nervous System of the Child, 
its Growth and Health in Education’’ 
is the title of Dr. Francis Warner’s 
latest book. It is a companion book 
to his ‘‘ Study of Children and Their 
School Training,’’ and like that book 
is one which can be read with profit by 
doctor, teacher, medical health officer, 
or mother. It is free from technicalities 
while at the same time the result of 
the most minute technical knowledge 
and research. 


‘*Sunday Afternoons for the Chil- 
dren: A Mother Book ’’ will be pub- 
lished shortly by Fords, Howard and 
Hulbert. It aims to provide, by a 
number of ingenious devices, interest- 
ing and profitable occupation for the 
restless hours of Sunday afternoon— 
so often a burden to the little folk and 
a weariness to patient mothers. 


Mr. W. W. Greener, the author of 
several works on firearms, will issue 
almost immediately ‘‘ Sharpshooting 
for Sport and War,’’ to which Mr. 
Wirt Gerrare has contributed a pre- 
face on the armed civilian and his 
place in all schemes of national de- 
fense.—London Publishers’ Circula 
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vibner’s for March continues 

the fascinating story of 

‘““Tommy and Grizel,’’ 

which shows Tommy in 

an unexpected situation 

brought about by his emo- 

tional nature. The amusing 

complications are height- 

ened by the illustrations of Bernard 

Partridge. Another attractive bit of 

fiction is Edith Wharton’s clever 

novel called ‘‘The ‘Touchstone.’’ 

Theodore Roosevelt continues his 

study of Cromwell; and ‘‘ New York 

at Night,’’ illustrated by night photo- 

graphs gives a new charm to a familiar 
theme. 


Harper’s continues Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s novel ‘‘ Eleanor;’’ has an 
illustrated article on ‘‘ Pretoria Before 
the War;’’ has papers on Asia, by 
Captain Mahan and A. R. Colquhoun, 
and on ‘‘ Germany’s First Colony in 
China,’’ by Poultney Bigelow ; char- 
acteristic stories by Stephen Crane, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, and others; 
a sketch of ‘‘ Benares,’’ the sacred 
Hindoo city, by Julian Ralph, and a 
spirited illustrated paper on Moose 
Hunting in the Klondike. 


The feature of the Cen/fury is the 
opening of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s new 
story, ‘‘Doctor North and His 
Friends,’’ which in its literary style 
recalls ‘‘ Characteristics,’’ by the same 
gifted author, but which promises to 
be still more important than that noted 
book. Itis a lovestory, but told in a 
distinctly original fashion, and some 
one has called it ‘‘an epitome of the 
culture of the century.’’ Another 
feature, which will excite widespread 
attention, is the revelation by Dr. 
O’Meara, who attended Napoleon at 
St. Helena, that the famous captain 
was a temperance man. 


In McClure’s, ‘‘The Life of the 
Master’’ is continued by Rev. John 


Watson with half-tone and colored 
illustrations. Walter Wellman tells 
of ‘‘ Sledging Toward the Pole.’’ Cy 
Warman gives an account of railway 
building in the Klondike. ‘‘ As it Fell 
Out’’ is the story of a strange rescue 
from prison. Cleveland Moffet dis- 
cusses Edmond Rostand, the author 
of ‘‘Cyrano.’’ There’s a good short 
story, ‘‘ When the Light Failed,’’ and 
Susan B. Hale has a stirring poem, 
‘* Alamo.”’ 


The Cosmopolitan opens with a very 
interesting illustrated paper by Joseph 
W. Herbert, called ‘‘ Dramatic Reali- 
zation of the Novel.’’ Other illus- 
trated articles are ‘‘ The Respectable 
Wolf;’’ ‘‘The World’s Largest 
Truck Gardens ;’’ ‘‘ Ruskin Land ; ”’ 
‘‘ Little Tricks of Smuggling;’’ the 
series of Great Editors of America, 
including Thurlow Weed and others ; 
and ‘‘Men, Women and Events”’ 
which has reminiscences of Moody, 
Offenbach and other celebrities. 


The Adlantic opens with a states- 
manlike paper on ‘‘ The Growth of 
Our Foreign Policy,’’ by Hon. Richard 
Olney ; Wm. C. Dreher gives a review 
of Germany in 1899, politically, so- 
cially, and otherwise ; Henry Loomis 
Nelson sketches political parties for 
the last thirty years; Wm. J. Still- 
man continues his autobiography : 
and there are thoughtful papers on 
British shipping subsidies, the place of 
French literature, etc., some excellent 
short stories, reviews of real fiction 
and fine lyrics. 


The New England Magazine has a 
frontispiece of Hugo Grotius; an illus- 
trated paper on the Education of the 
Feeble-minded ; an article on ‘‘ The 
Rome of Tacitus ;’’ English History 
in Winchester Cathedral, illustrated ; 
The Marie Antoinette Houses of the 
United States, illustrated ; and in ad- 
dition there are stories, poems, etc. 
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‘*The Shadow of a Man,’’ by E. 
W. Hornung, a masterful English 
writer, is the complete novel in the 
new Lippincott. There are three other 
contributions of fiction, and papers of 
timely charm are The Canadian 
Tommy Atkins; Two Noble Dames 
Buried in Westminster Abbey ; Odd 
Clubs ; A Letter to Artists, especially 
Women Artists. 


The Puritan opens with a complete 
novel, ‘‘A Tangle of Trails,’’ which 
tells the strange experiences of a cus- 
toms inspector while running down a 
band of smugglers on the Newfound- 
land coast. There are eight or nine 
short stories of strong and varying in- 
terest. There are also installments of 
several serials, making a number of 
decided strength in the way of fiction. 


Munsey’ s teems with features, among 
the best of them being ‘‘ Sights of the 
Paris Fair,” by Captain A. H. Mattox. 
‘*Railroading as a Profession,’ by 
Colonel H. G. Prout. ‘‘The War 
Against Consumption,’’ by John H. 
Gardner, A.B., M. D.,and ‘‘ Americans 
in South Africa,’’ by Allen Sangree. 
Two others of timeliest quality are: 
‘““The Soldiers of the Queen,’’ an 
article with forty admirable illustra- 
tions on the British Army, by Fritz 
Cunliffe-Owen; a satirical sketch, 
‘“The Fashionable Lent,’’ by Kath- 
_ erine Hoffman; illustrated by W. 
Granville Smith. 


The Argosy prides itself that it is 
an exemplification of novel theories 
which are nevertheless eminently prac- 
tical. The special articles are out of 
the usual run: there is one on “‘ First 
Aid to Young Housekeepers,’’ and 
the stories are unusually good, es- 
pecially the one called ‘‘ The Thought- 
fullest Man,’’ which deals with a 
unique burglar. 


The Home Magazine opens with 
curious facts about high explosives 
by Hudson Maxim, whose paper is 
followed by others of a timely sort,— 
among them: ‘‘ Scientific Kite-flying ’”’ 
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which tells of Eddy’s extraordinary 
experiments ; ‘‘Our Duty in the Philip- 
pines,’’ by Hon. Galusha A. Grow; 
‘‘John Ruskin the Man,’’ a critical 
estimate with portrait ; ‘‘ The Land of 
Magic,’’ which treats of Thibet; Fans 
as Works of Fine Art, which will in- 
terest all women; and some good fic- 
tion. 


The Quaker numbers among its illus- 
trated features ‘‘ New York in Three 
Centuries ; Telescopic Photography,”’ 
showing some novel uses of the cam- 


era; ‘‘Stars of the Comic Opera’’; 
‘The Wreckers of To-day’’; ‘* Work- 
ing and Living in France’’; ‘‘The 


Gateway to American Citizenship” ; 
‘*The Royal Family of Sweden,’’ and 
a new department—‘‘The World in 
Camera.’’ Beginning with April the 
name will be changed to ‘‘ The Junior 
Munsey.”’ 


Among the features of the Chautau- 
quan are papers on ‘‘ The Expansion of 
the American People,’’ illustrated; 
‘* The Paris Exposition,’’ illustrated ; 
** A Critical Study of Emerson’s Essay 
on Self-Reliance,’’ by Prof. Patton, 
of Pennsylvania State College; ‘‘The 
Inner Life of U.S. Grant,’’ by Bishop 
Vincent, his old pastor; and a de- 
scription of the university primary 
school in Chicago, conducted as Prof. 
Dewey’s psychological theory. 


Ainslee’s Magazine has illustrated 
articles on ‘‘ The Clark-Daly Feud’’; 
‘*The Conquest of the Nile’’; ‘‘The 
Real Howells’’; ‘‘ Fortunes Made in 
Small Inventions’’; ‘‘ The Business 
Side of Grand Opera,’’ andthe ‘‘ Tramp 
Steamships of the World.’’ Then there 
are short stories, topics of the theatre, 
etc., making a number alive with in- 
terest. 


FAMILY. 


In Zable-Talk Lucy Keeler tells 
charmingly of ‘‘ A March Pot-Pourri.’’ 
Isabel Winslow tells how a superior 
recipe for ‘‘Cream of Celery Soup”’ 
was obtained. The department of 
‘‘ All Through the Year” is full of 
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timely information. The ‘‘ House- 
keepers’ Inquiries,’’ the March Menus 
and how to follow them make the 
cooking part of housekeeping easy. 


JUVENILE. 

A story of adventure by Brigadier- 
General Funston will attract attention 
in St. Nicholas. It describes with 
characteristic vigor a day, ten years 
ago, when he and another youth were 
“Storm-Bound Above the Clouds ”’ 
in the mountains of northern Colorado. 
“The Automobile’’ is the subject 
chosen for pictorial representation in 
the frontispiece, and pictures of many 
forms of the horseless vehicle are 
scattered through Charles Barnard’s 
paper on its present and future. This 
number also contains ‘‘ The Boyhood 


bout five years ago you had an arti- 
cle on the question as to whether 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox or Mr. Joyce 
was the author of the poem be- 
ginning ‘‘ Laugh and the world 
laughs with you.’’ I would like 
to know if the question has ever 
been settled. Dr. H. A. Parr of 

West Thirty-fourth street informed me that 

George D. Prentice, former editor of the 

Louisville Courier, stated that he had seen 

and heard the poem “ before the war.’’ 

W. T. M. 





Ella Wheeler Wilcox wrote it; Joyce 
never claimed it, and Prentice probably was 
mistaken.— ew York Sun of February IT, 
1900. 


The Suz is in error. Joyce did 
claim the poem in question and did so 
personally to the writer in 1885. 
Further, in his little volume of verse 
entitled, ‘‘ Peculiar Poems,’’ pub- 
lished by Thomas R. Knox, New 
York, 1885, there appears as having 
been dedicated to Geo. D. Prentice in 
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of The Conqueror’’ William, and 
a midnight flight for life on an unsad- 
dled horse. 


SPORTS. 


Outing is a breath of spring ; whilst 
other publications are rending the feel- 
ings with slaughter in South Africa, it 
presents the peaceful landscape and 
the ways of ‘‘ Big Game in Matabele- 
land,’’ its forests, its flora and its 
fauna, with illustrations that are a 
revelation. It follows the ‘‘ Leaping 
Tuna’’ in our Pacific waters; describes 
‘*The Irish Wolf Hound’’ destined to 
play a notable part in ridding the 
North-west of a scourge; takes its 
golfing readers round ‘‘ The Links of 
the Far West,’’ and otherwise is full 
of life and breeziness. 





1863 by Colonel John A. Joyce the 
following : 


LOVE AND LAUGHTER. 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone; 

This grand old earth must borrow its mirth, 
It has troubles enough of its own. 

Sing, and the hills will answer ; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air; 

The echoes bound to a joyful sound 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Be glad, and your friends are many ; 
Be sad, and you lose them all ; 
There are none to decline your nectared 
wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 
There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a long and a lordly train, 
But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded ; 
Fast, and the world goes by; 
Succeed and give, ’twill help you live; 
But no one can help you die. 
Rejoice, and men will seek you ; 
Grieve, and they turn and go— 
They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not want your woe! 
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ary Cholmondeley’s ‘‘ Red 
Pottage ’’’ the new novel of 
the month, isa story with 
a quiet theme which is 
nevertheless made fascinat- 
ing by touches of vivacity 
and by amusing character 
sketches. There is a ‘‘ prob- 
lem ” in the story, but it is not made 
too obtrusive. Marion Crawford’s 
‘* Via Crucis,’’ which has also leaped 
into quick favor, is a romance of the 
second crusade. Essentially a novel 
of early Roman history, it hasa charm 
of style and spirit of adventure which 
sufficiently explain its success. ‘‘ The 
Light of Scarthey’’ by Egerton Cuas- 
tle has also made a good impression ; 
while popular interest in the Trans- 
vaal begins to show itself in the book 
field. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


‘‘Janice Meredith,’ by Paul Leicester 
Ford. 

‘* Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

‘*Red Pottage,’’ by Mary Cholmondeley. 

“is Connection with the De Willoughby 
Claim,’’ by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

‘*When Knighthood was in Flower,” by 
Edwin Caskoden, (Charles Major.) 

“The Gentleman From Indiana,’’ by 
Booth Tarkington. 

‘*Via Crucis,’? by F. Marion Crawford. 

‘*Paolo and Francesca,’ by Stephen 
Phillips. 


VA 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


‘*Richard Carvel,” by Winston Churchill. 

‘*Red Pottage,’’ by Mary Cholmondeley. 

‘“‘The Gentleman from Indiana,’ by 
Booth Tarkington. 

‘*Via Crucis,’’ by F. Marion Crawford. 

‘“‘The Light of Scarthey,’’ by Egerton 
Castle. 

‘*Janice Meredith,’’ by Paul Leicester 
Ford. 

‘*When Knighthood was in Flower,’’ by 
Edwin Caskoden, (Charles Major. ) 

‘* Briton and Boer.”’ 

‘*Impressions of South Africa,’’ by James 
Bryce. 

‘“‘The Transvaal From Within,’ by J. 
Fitzpatrick. 
‘* Prisoners of Hope,’’ by Mary Johnston. 


BEST SELLING BOOKG 
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At Henry T. Coates and Company's, 
Philadelphia : 

‘* Red Pottage,’’ by Mary Cholmondeley. 

‘* Via Crucis,’’ by F. Marion Crawford. 

‘* Janice Meredith, ” by Paul Leicester 
Ford. 

“The Light of Scarthey,’’ by Egerton 
Castle. 

“ Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 





At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. 


“Red Settee,’ ”’ by Mary Cholmondeley. 
‘‘Janice Meredith,’’ by Paul Leicester 
Ford. 
‘‘From Kingdom to Colony,’’ by Mary i 
Devereux. i 
‘*When Knighthood was in Flower,” by ; 
Edwin Caskoden, (Charles Major.) i 
“Richard Carvel, ”? by Winston Churchill. 
‘* The Other Fellow,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 


THE CRY OF THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 


When the Day of Battle is ended, 
And the cruel suspense is past, 

When the hours of anguished waiting 
Are over, for all, at last, 

Then those who are reunited 
Will offer their praise to God— 

But the lad I have waited and longed for 
Lies voiceless, under the sod. 


There were many who climbed the hill-side 
When they stormed the enemy’s post, 
There was many a cheer outringing ; 
For the triumph of Britain’s host. : 
There were many who stood, unwounded, { 
Unharmed, at the set of sun— | 
But the lad I have waited and longed for, n 
His day of battle was done. : 


Ere long—by many a fireside 
They will tell of that gallant fight, 
They will praise, those warrior heroes, 
The power of Britain’s might. 

They will speak—with awestruck voices— 
Of their comrades among the slain— 
But the lad I have waited and longed for 

Will speak to me never again. 


You are dead for your Queen and your 
country ! 
You are dead in your honor and pride ! 
You are dead that your brother soldiers 
Might rise with the triumph-tide ! 
You have paid the price of their glory, 
As a soldier would wish to do— 
Ay! but my lad that I’ve longed for, 
My heart’s just breaking for you! 
Dora TICKELL in the Queen. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 1832 TO 1886. 


Sir Algernon West, the author of 
this book, is a good type of the well- 
born and well educated Englishmen 
who have much to do with the affairs 
of government without themselves 
appearing conspicuously in public 
office. He was born in London in 
1832, and thus can claim to be ‘‘ an 
exact contemporary’’ of the great 
reform bill of that year. His child- 
hood was spent among interesting and 
famous people. He went to Eton and 
to Oxford, and at nineteen became a 
clerk in the Inland Revenue Office, 
being appointed a year later to the 
Admiralty, ‘‘the last clerk that ever 
entered the public service without any 
examination whatever.’’ His official 
duties seem to have jleft plenty of time 
for society and even for travel. In 
1854 he was dispatched to the Crimea, 
seeing many things of interest en route 
as well as after his arrival and on 
his roundabout journey back. His 
acquaintances were among all sorts of 
distinguished people, political and 
diplomatic, and artistic and literary as 
well. He married a granddaughter of 
Lord Grey and in 1861 became private 
secretary to Sir Charles Wood at the 
Indian Office. His service in the 
India Office seems to have been im- 
portant, though he seldom tells much 
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of himself. In 1868, on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s return to power, West was 
appointed his private secretary and 
retained that confidential and im- 
portant relation with the great leader 
and his Ministry during the four years 
that followed. He was then appointed 
Commissioner of Inland Revenue, 
becoming later chairman of the board 
and was made a K. C. B. He remained 
the intimate associate of Mr. Glad- 
stone and all his group, political and 
personal, and there was not much 
worth knowing in the affairs of this 
period that he did not know. Hedid 
not keep a diary, but he has recorded 
his recollections of men and things in 
a bright, conversational way. Glad- 
stone, of course, is the central figure 
of his book, and the portrait that he 
draws is altogether a delightful one. 
But there are also portraits or sketches 
of a vast number of other persons, 
the index of names mentioned in the 
book numbering something like 
twelve hundred, and what is told of 
most of these is in the form of anec- 
dote. In fact, the book is primarily 
a collection of good stories, some of 
them old, but many fresh and amusing, 
for the author’s sense of humor is 
quick and keen and his good taste 
unimpeachable. It is one of those 
books that tempt a reviewer to quota- 
tion, but the store of anecdotes is so 
abundant that it could not be fairly 
represented by the few extracts there 
would be space for here, and the reader 
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who is interested in the political and 
social history of his time and the 
persons who have contributed to make 
it interesting, is recommended to par- 
take of these delightful recollections 
at first hand. They stop at 1886, but 
Sir Algernon West suggests that he 
may some day print another volume. 
Illustrated. 442 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Times. 


RECOLLECTIONSOFJOHANNES 
BRAHMS. 


The translator, in a brief preface, 
remarks that ‘‘ nothing in the form of 
a biography (z. e., of Brahms) has 
been published in England.’’ Hence 
these ‘‘ Recollections,’’ by Albert 
Dietrich and J. V. Widmann, which 
it is hoped will ‘‘ give pleasure to the 
admirers of the great composer.’’ To 
such they will undoubtedly ‘‘ give 
pleasure’’ rather than satisfaction, but 
this is in no way the fault either of 
the authors or of the translator. The 
lives of composers, with few excep- 
tions, are void of such incidents as 
furnish material for an interesting 
biography. Mendelssohn traveled 
much and came into contact with 
many distinguished men, and his de- 
lightful letters, the real story of his 
life, are full of interest 
even to general readers. 
But of one who was far 
greater, of J. S. Bach, 
how little there is to tell ! 
Now the life of Brahms 
was singularly unevent- 
ful; apart from his music, 
or possibly from letters 
hitherto unpublished, 
there is little tosay. Let- 
ters are indeed given in 
these ‘‘ Recollections,’’ 
and the earlier ones, re- 
lating to the illness and 
death of Robert Schu- 
mann, the master whom 
Brahms so loved and rev- 
ered, are highly interest- 
ing; but they are few in 
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number. In the earlier part of Herr 
Dietrich’s narrative Schumann is 
really the prominent figure, and the 
pathetic letters of the artist who was 
his wife and widow are those which 
attract chief attention. 

Herr Widmann was brought up in 
a ‘‘musically conservative atmos- 
phere,’’ and until the year 1865, in 
which he made the acquaintance of 
the composer, he had ‘‘ never even 
heard the name of Brahms.’’ In the 
chapter ‘‘An Opera ?’’ we certainly 
do get a glimpse at Brahms’ views on 
opera. There is nothing very new in 
the statement that he was deterred 
from writing one owing to ‘‘ the diffi- 
culty of finding a libretto to his taste,’’ 
but we read that 


‘‘itseemed to him that to compose music 
for the whole drama was unnecessary, even 
harmful and inartistic; only the climax, 
and those parts of the action where words 
alone cannot suffice, should be set to 
music.’’ 


Brahms, however, was far too intelli- 
gent not to perceive the greatness of 
his contemporary, as we learn from a 
passage in a letter written to his friend 
in 1888, in which he says :— 

‘““If the Bayreuth Theatre stood in France, 
it would not require anything so great as the 


works of Wagner to make you and Wendt 
and all the world goona pilgrimage thither, 


PIED FLY-CATCHER’S NEST 


Copyright, 1900, by Cassell Fone Company 


rom ‘‘ Our Rarer British Breeding Birds” 
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and rouse your enthusiasm for somethingso 
ideally conceived and executed as those 


music dramas.’’ 


He could scarcely have loved the 
man Wagner, who wrote unpleasant 


things about his 
music, and, from the 
views which he held, 
could not have been 
in sympathy with 
Wagner’s music- 
dramas. Brahms, 
however, evidently 
felt, and frankly rec- 
ognized, the genius 
of his contemporary. 
Translated by Dora 
E. Hecht. With 
portrait. 211 pp. 
8vo.— London 
Atheneum. 





OUR RARER 
BRITISH BREED- 
ING BIRDS. 


The brothers 
Richard and Cherry 
Kearton may be said 
to have founded a 
new school of pho- 
tography in their 
series of natural his- 
tory works. As is 
well known, since 
the wild animals will 
not come to the 
camera, they take 
the camera to the 
animals and secure 
portraits of them 
in their habitat. 
Some idea may be 
gathered of the 
trouble and expense 
involved in the col- 
lecting of photo- 
gtaphs and facts for 
the preparation of 


this book when it is mentioned that 
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their materials from different parts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 


and the surrounding islands, and the 





DABCHICK’S NEST (UNCOVERED) 
Copyright, 1900, by Cassell and Company 
From “‘ Our Rarer British Breeding Birds"’ 


book includes pictures of the nests, 
eggs, or breeding haunts of nearly 


sixty species not pic- 
torially represented 
in their previous 
work on British 
Birds’ Nests. 
Among the prizes 
of their labors are 
photographs of such 
rare birds as_ the 
marsh, montagu, 
and hen harriers, 
kite, whimbrel, sis- 
kin, crossbill, 
chough, Kentish 
plover, osprey, and 
red-necked phala- 
rope. Mr. Richard 
Kearton demon- 
strates in his pages 
the futility of the 
Wild Birds’ Protec- 
tion Laws, and sug- 
gests a plan for the 
preservation of spe- 
cies which are in 
danger of extinction. 
149 pp. 8vo.—Lon- 
don Times. 





=Rev. Chas. M. 
Sheldon, author of 
‘‘In His Steps,’’ is 
going to conduct the 
Topeka Daily Capital 
for the week of March 
13th as he believes 
the Saviour of man- 
kind would do. The 
experiment is a nov- 
elty in journalism as 
well as in religious 
effort. It may not 
revolutionize the 
press, but it can 
hardly fail to have 


results of much importance to hu- 


the brothers Kearton have traveled manity. The paper will begin with 


about ten thousand miles whilst en- 
They have culled 


gaged upon it. 








Tuesday’s issue and six numbers will 
be edited by Mr. Sheldon. 
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COONTOWN’S 400. 


‘*Coontown’s 400,’’ with thirty hu- 
morous drawings, by E. W. Kemble, 
is an epitome of darky life very funny 
and wonderfully executed from the 
artistic point of view, with the appro- 
priate text. The drawings are of 
darkys, male and female, in their aspi- 
rations for the higher social life, with 
its forms and ceremonies. The book 
is dedicated to ‘‘ The Lambs’’ of New 


THE BOY EATING: 
THE OTHER BOY: 
** SO’S MY FADER. 
‘*HAWGS "’ 
Copyright, 1900, by The Life Publishing Company 
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York, ‘‘The Bohemians’’ of San 
Francisco, and ‘‘ The Savages ’’ of Lon- 
don, the three leading social organiza- 
tions of artists, writers and actors with 
which Mr. Kemble is _ affiliated. 


‘‘Coontown’s 400,’’ outside of its artis- 
tic merit, is well calculated to make 
one forget one’s troubles for a while. 
—Pittsburg Post. 


WHY DOAN’ YOU FADER RAISE MELONS ? 
HE’S GOT CHILLUN TER RAISE. 
WHAT YER SPECS HE DONE RAISE ?”’ 


From ‘* Coontown’s 400 
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SAVROLA. 


Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill’s 
“‘Savrola’’ tells the story of a South 
African revolution, swiftly, con- 
vincingly, with a great deal of good 
fighting in its closing pages. He does 
not locate his imaginary republic, 
Laurania, in South America, but there 
can be no doubt regarding the people 
with whom he deals—they are our 
Latin neighbors in bone and blood, 
in every impulse and method. The 
love episode of the story is suffi- 
ciently well done to contribute to its 
interest. It is only suggested, so 
far as its power or intensity is con- 
cerned, there is not much force in its 
treatment, but the reader will be ready 
and willing to supply what is lacking, 
for his own greater delectation. The 


revolution—the plotting and planning 
that preceded it, the premature in- 
vasion by a member of the band 
from across the border, which forced 
Savrola’s hand, the barricading of the 
streets, the gradual pressing back of 
the government troops and the siege 


of the executive mansion—these are 
the story, and are told with dash 
and a professional soldier’s appre- 
ciation and understanding of possi- 
bilities and details. The author also 
has introduced some foreign com- 
plications—with England—and re- 
veals some of the little tricks of 
diplomacy, which may avert war, 
such as the accidental grounding of 
a steam collier in the Suez Canal, 
and the consequent inability of the 
Lauranian fleet to proceed to its 
destination. Taken altogether, this 
is an enjoyable story of a light, 
unpretentious character, which, after 
it has been read on the strength of its 
author’s reputation in other fields, will 
be found to have been well worth 
reading on its own account. 345 pp. 
12mo.—NV. Y. Mail and Express. 


=General Buller is busy on a vol- 
ume entitled, ‘‘ Held by the Enemy.’’ 
—From Life. 
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TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. 


There are not many men, and but 
few women, who could have written 
this last story of Miss Johnston’s. 
Such vigor of expression as she ex- 
hibits is rare indeed among feminine 
literati. Her style is essentially 
masculine, and the stirring scenes of 
the book are never tinged by the 
sentimentality which is the average 
woman’s natural inheritance. ‘‘ To 
Have and to Hold’’ isa tale of adven- 
ture by land and sea as interesting 
and exciting as anything ever Steven- 
son wrote. Afield and afloat, Miss 
Johnston is equally at home. She 
describes the primeval forests of a 
New World with the naturalness that 
only a lover of the woods could, yet 
when she launches her characters upon 
a pirate vessel on the Spanish Main 
there’s a sea flavor about the atmos- 
phere and a nautical twist to the 
language that would seemingly argue 
an intimate acquaintance with ships 
and the men who sail them. 

The story is laid in Virginia in 1621, 
The new colony had only been founded 
a dozen years or so at that time, and 
the few English in the country were 
surrounded by savage foes and dread- 
ing an attack by the Spanish to the 
south of them. ‘The hero of the book, 
Ralph Percy, is a cadet of the great 
house of Percy. He has been a soldier 
of fortune in the Low countries, and 
has finally drifted to Virginia and 
settled on a tract of land some distance 
from Jamestown. Here he lives alone 
with his servant, a hard man, readier 
to kill than to argue, but an honorable 
one, as men of honor were reckoned 
in those days. He tosses dice with 
himself to decide if he shall take a 
wife from among the women just sent 
to the colony by the London Chartered 
Company. These women were of the 
lower classes, and Percy is a gentle- 
man, but he is verging on to middle 
age, and never expects to return home. 
The dice say marry, and the colonist 
goes to Jamestown to pick a spouse 
from the women practically put up for 
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sale. He finds one of rare beauty, 
and she takes him despite his rough 
garb and muddy boots. Of course 
she turns out to be a lady, who has 
fled from Court. Jocelyn Leigh is her 
name, an heiress whom.King James 
would have married to an upstart 
favorite of his. 
This man, Lord 
Carnal, seeks Joce- 
lyn at Jamestown, 
and his intrigues to 
separate the couple 
give rise to adven- 
ture after adven- 
ture. As every one 
would wish, Joce- 
lyn learns to love 
such a gallant 
gentleman and 
doughty fighter as 
her husband. Car- 
nal’s schemes come 
to naught, and as 
disgrace stares him 
in the face in Eng- 
land, be kindly rids 
the earth of him- 
self by committing 
suicide. In the 
course of the story 
the reader is intro- 
duced to John 
Rolfe, the husband 
of Pocahontas; 
Nantauquas, the 
brother of the Indian Princess, 
and a very noble specimen of the 
savage, Governor Yeardley, and other 
worthies of Virginia’s early days. 
There are fights with the Aborigines, 
duels, pirates, sea fights, and enough 
other adventures to keep the spirits 
properly tuned up to the excitement 
point all through the book.—Phi/adel- 
phia Telegraph. 


From 
Punch.” 


=All that mankind has done, 
thought, gained, or been, it is lying 
as in magic preservation in the pages 
of books. They are the chosen pos- 
session of men.— Carlyle. 


ASSUMPTION OF ARISTOCRACY 
““Give that card to your master, and say a gentleman 
wants to see him”’ 


“ Thackeray’s Unidentified Contributions to 
Copyright, 1899, by Harper and Brothers 
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THE HITHERTO UNIDENTI- 
FIED CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
W. M. THACKERAY TO 
*PUNCH.” 


Under this title Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann has contrived to manufacture a 
handsome octavo of 
three hundred and 
forty-nine pages, in 
which his indus- 
trious zeal as a bib- 
liograph is more 
conspicuous than 
any fresh illustra- 
tion of the genius 
of Thackeray, or 
any desirable addi- 
tion to the collected 
body of his writ- 
ings. If it proves 
anything that 
those among us 
who are tolerably 
familiar with the 
published memoirs 
of Thackeray had, 
not already divined 
from the temporary 
nature and miscel- 
laneous' character 
of many of these 
writings, it is that 
he was a_ harder 
worker in more 
directions than any 
known man of letters of his time, not 
merely as a man of letters, which he 
was not, in a large sense, until after 
the publication of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ but 
as a magazinist, a journalist, an all- 
round writer, who, by virtue of his 
talents, his practice, and his need of 
earning a livelihood for himself and 
his daughters, could turn his hand to, 
and use his pen upon, almost all sub- 
jects that occupied, or seemed to oc- 
cupy, the public mind, and were be- 
coming to an honest and honorable 
gentleman. A hack-writer, if we must 
call him such, during the struggling 
period of his career, he was superior 
to all the tribe as they figure in literary 
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histories, in that he never wrote a line 
in support of principles that he did not 
hold, in extenuation of things which 
his sense of justice condemned, no 
line which his thoughtful admirers 
could wish he had blotted, though 
many and many a line for Punch, 
which we would willingly have spared 
Mr. Spielmann the trouble that he has 
taken in discovering and recovering 
for us from what he calls the ‘‘ Editor’s 
Day-Book,’’ the authentic, authorita- 
tive archives of Punch, in which he 
has traced the contributions of Thack- 
eray from June 18, 1842, to September 
23, 1854; in other words, through 
twenty-seven of the twenty-eight vol- 
umes issued between those dates. The 
bibliography of these contributions 
fills nineteen closely printed pages, the 
titles of which embrace almost every 
conceivable subject upon which the 
capacious intellect of Thackeray could 
be supposed to exercise itself, the form 
and pressure of his genius, in the 
service of Punch, which to him, at the 
time, was the best service of England, 
in what was best for her people, in 
their politics, their morals, their man- 
ners, their art, their literature. What 
the majority of those contributions con- 
sist of possessors of the ‘‘ Biographical 
Edition’’ of Thackeray know; what 
those not collected there consist of this 
volume of Mr. Spielmann discloses, 
and reveals in such portions thereof as 
he has chosen to call attention to, 
summarize, one may say, and in a 
certain limited sense reprint. It can- 
not be said to add to the reputation of 
Thackeray, which only a longer period 
of time than kas elapsed since his 
death, thirty-six years ago last Christ- 
mas Eve, and a profounder knowledge 
of his really human genius than now 
obtains, are likely to increase; but it 
adds to our respect for his incessant 
industry, for his power of taking pains 
in the writing of ephemeral trifles, 
and for the manhood which distin- 
guished him from most of his literary 
contemporaries. — VV. Y. Mail and 
Express. 
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BUSHIDO, 
THE SOUL OF JAPAN. 


Many Europeans, or Americans have 
undertaken to expound for us the phi- 
losophy of the Japanese, their moral, 
social and ethical conceptions and view 
of life, but we never can feel sure that 
they themselves understand what they 
are writing about. It isscarcely possible 
for an outsider actually to enter into 
‘**the soul of Japan.’’ Nor is it easy 
to gain a comprehensive knowledge of 
these things from Japanese literature, 
even when intelligently translated, so 
different from ours is the point of view 
and the manner of expression. Really 
to interpret Japanese thought to West- 
ern comprehension one must have been 
born to it and then must have acquired 
a knowledge of Western thought as 
well, that he may understand how to 
translate the one into the correspond- 
ing terms of the other. 

These qualifications are possessed in 
a quite extraordinary degree by Inazo 
Nitobe, A.M., Ph. D., professor in the 
Imperial College of Sapporo, and the 
author of this book. Dr. Nitobe is 
one of those modern Japanese scholars 
who are learned not only in the history 
and philosophy of their own country, 
but in the history and philosophy of 
the Western world as well. He under- 
stands the Western point of view with- 
out having lost his sympathy with that 
of his own race. And having acquired 
a very remarkable command of a schol- 
arly yet direct and idiomatic English 
style, he has given us here a model of 
clear thought clearly expressed. Asa 
piece of pure literature the book is 
fascinating. As ‘‘an exposition of 
Japanese thought ’’ it is most enlight- 
ening. 

Bushido, ‘‘ military-knight-ways,”’ 
is the ethical system of the samurai, 
the precepts of Japanese chivalry. The 
abolition of feudalism abolished Bu- 
shido as a system, but its underlying 
principles of patriotism and loyalty are 
still the predominating features in the 
emotional life of Japan. Dr. Nitobe 
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traces briefly the origin of Bushido in 
the military history of the country, in 
the tenets of Buddhism and Shintoism, 
in the influence of Confucius and Men- 
cius, and systematically expounds its 
guiding conceptions, of rectitude, valor, 
benevolence, courtesy, loyalty, endur- 
ance, self-control, etc., pointing out 
the parallels with European chivalry 
and the contrasts in ethical standards. 
It is this comparative treatment, based 
on an uncommonly wide knowledge 
of various social, philosophic and re- 
ligious systems, that makes his essay 
so helpful. Sometimes his exposition 
is apologetic, where he explains the 
reasons for ideas which offend the 
ethical sense of the West ; sometimes it 
it poetically interpretive ; always it is 
frank, sympathetic, calm and clear, 
and the reader will gain from it at 
many points a better insight than he 
had before into the natural character 
of Japan. 127 pp. 16mo0.—Philadel- 
phia Times. 


THE YANGTZE VALLEY AND 
BEYOND. 
Mrs. Bishop’s name will have to be 


written very large in the list of trav- 
elers who have enabled the West to 
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understand the East. This is her 
twelfth travel volume, and no one 
needs to be told how much she has 
added to our knowledge of the regions 
stretching from Kashmir to Korea. 
Books on China are multiplying now- 
adays, but they do not always illumi- 
nate the country that has been ‘‘ com- 
ing’’ for centuries. Mrs. Bishop’s 
last work is one on which unstinted 
praise must be bestowed. Her sym- 
pathies are wide, her knowledge is 
deep, her style is bright, and her 
photographs deserve most honorable 
mention. Her opinion of the race of 
which she is writing is summed up 
thus: ‘‘ The Chinese are ignorant and 
superstitious beyond belief, but, on the 
whole, with all their faults, I doubt 
whether any other Oriental race runs 
so straight.’’ She had experience of 
their superstition and bigotry at least 
once in the course of her plucky 
journey, for she was pelted and in- 
sulted as a ‘‘ foreign devil and child- 
eater’’ with a vigor that would have 
daunted a less daring lady chronicler. 
The method of her narrative is to 
carry the reader with her from point 
to point of her journey, and she avoids 
the trivialities of travel which are so 
often apt to weary without enlighten- 











A PAH, OR HAULOVER 


Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam's Sons 





From ‘‘ The Yangtze Valley and Beyond” 
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ing. Politics, domestic life, com- 
mercial prospects, scenery, glorious 
and all but unknown, fall naturally 
into their places, and by the time that 
you have read a few chapters, you be- 
come aware that you are the wiser by 
many a little unobtrusive observation 
on the point of view of one of the 
most interesting communities in the 
world. ‘‘ China is certainly at the 
dawn of a new era. Whether the 
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THE DRAMA OF YESTERDAY 
AND TO-DAY. 


Mr. Clement Scott's two volumes 
are largely made up of curious and in- 
teresting material gathered from for- 
gotten or hardly accessible sources, 
and not, as one would have expected, 
exclusively of the veteran dramatic 
critic's own experiences and observa- 
tions. There are, naturally enough, 





CLEMENT SCOTT 


Copyright, 1900, by The Macmillan Company 


twentieth century shall place her 
where she ought to be— in the van of 
Oriental nations—or whether it shall 
witness her disintegration and decay, 
depends very largely on the statesman- 
ship and influence of Great Britain.’’ 
That is Mrs. Bishop’s view of the 
Far Eastern question. With map 
and illustrations. Two volumes. 410, 
365 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London 
Academy. 


From ‘‘ The Drama of Yesterday and To-day”’ 


many pages in the book in which Mr. 
Scott deals directly with his own per- 
sonal reminiscences, but they are com- 
paratively few, but they contain some 
of the most valuable material in the 
book, including mention,.as they do, 


of nearly every actor and actress of ° 


note who has appeared upon the Eng- 

lish stage during the last fifty years. 
Mr. Scott begins his narrative, curi- 

ously enough, a short time before his 


one 
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birth. ‘‘ Two days before I was born,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ Macready announced that 
Drury Lane would open under his 
management on the 27th of December, 
1841,’’ while on the day of his birth, 
“At Covent Garden, I might have 
seen in one cast Charles Mathews and 
old Farren, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Orger 
and Mrs. Humby.’’ Continuing, he 
writes : ‘‘I have often wondered how 
it was that, from my earliest childhood, 
I was, so to speak, inoculated with a 
love for the drama. I was not exactly 
stage-struck, for I never had any de- 
sire whatever to be an actor, or even 
to go behind the curtain. Still, I had 
my imagination fevered with the fancy, 
the terror, the humor and the romance 
that passed before me on the stage.”’ 
His first visit to the theatre, he tells 
us later on in the first volume, was 
made under the pilotage of one of his 
father’s curates, Rev. George Rose 
(‘‘ Arthur Sketchely,’’ the creator of 
‘‘Mrs. Brown’’), and he gives an en- 
tertaining sketch of the eventful even- 
ing. The play was ‘‘ The Lady of 
Lyons,’’ and, says Mr. Scott, ‘it 
sealed my fate. I have never forgot- 
ten or deserted my first love.’’ 

Mr. Scott’s plan of embracing the 
whole of the available literature on 
the English stage during the last fifty 
years has materially widened the scope 
of his work, and wonderfully increased 
its value to the student of the history 
of drama and stage. He was himself 
‘‘ pars magna ”’ of that history, a close 
student of its development and growth, 
but he could not have embraced so 
much—nearly all of it—if he had re- 
stricted himself to his own experiences 
and recollections. His knowledge of 
sources is simply remarkable, and 
probably unequaled in England to-day, 
as is evidenced in the sketch he gives 
of the deplorable state of the English 
stage in the middle of this century, 
when Shakespeare was considered a 
great dramatist to read, but a poor one 
to see played. By subordinating his 
own personality, Mr. Scott has best 
served the art that he loves. The two 
volumes are adorned with innumerable 
portraits and autographs of theatrical 
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celebrities. 607, 581 pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 





THE STAGE AS A CAREER. 


Most of the questions concerning 
‘“The Social Status of the Stage,’ 
‘* Qualifications for Stage Success,”’’ 
‘*The Best Training for the Stage,” 
etc., are answered in ‘‘ The Stage as 
a Career,’ being a sketch of the 
actor’s life, its requirements, hard- 
ships, and rewards, by Philip G. 
Hubert, Jr., with the assistance of the 
opinions of well-known actors and 
actresses, whose judgments are the 
result of long experience. In one 
chapter, ‘‘To Act or Not to Act,” 
the author fully discusses the danger- 
ous topic of the morality of the stage. 
He says: ‘‘ The constant intimate 
association of men and women on the 
stage, the constant playing with emo- 
tions, the mockery of love, which 
goes on, all this ends by dulling even 
the most sensitive nature.’”’ This and 
other similar passages make it un- 
likely that the author will escape with- 
out considerable adverse criticism. 
The work is an answer to a question 
addressed to the author by a woman 
who had to choose between ‘‘type- 
writing, journalism, a law office and 
the stage.’’ 192 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
—WN. Y. Times Saturday Review. 





HENRY KNOX. 

This book: ‘‘ Henry Knox; A Sol- 
dier of the Revolution,’’ (1750-1806), 
by Noah Brooks, is an interesting ad- 
dition to an interesting series. Mr. 
Brooks always writes with facility, 
and has an excellent judgment in his- 
torical perspective and proportion. 
General Knox was both a_ notable 
figure in Continental Army days as the 
first United States Secretary of War 
and as the founder of the Society of 
the Cincinnati; he was also a man of 
strong individual traits, not free 
from foibles, but with high ideals of 
patriotism, principles, and conscience. 
American Men of Energy series. 
Illustrated. 286pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—The Outlook. 
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‘*1’M A MARRIED WOMAN, ALICE! ”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by R. H. Russell 


NATHAN HALE. 


The putting of this play in book 
form by Clyde Fitch renders positive 
service to all lovers of good literature. 
The calmness, the reserve even at the 
height of passion and appeal, the pres- 
ervation of the atmosphere of the 
times depicted, the unfolding of the 
historical background, and the sharp 
outlining of the military crisis which 
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From “‘ Nathan Hale”’ 


made the sacrifice ot Nathan Hale a 
necessity for the preservation of the 
army and the cause of liberty, show 
the hand of a master. Sucha play as 
‘‘ Nathan Hale’’ goes far to disprove 
the charges against the modern drama. 
Illustrated by photographic reproduc- 
tions of the best stage scenes as pre- 
sented by Nat Goodwin and Maxine 
Elliott. 10opp. 12mo0.—7Zhe Outlook. 
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THE PASSING OF THE 
EMPIRES. 


This is the third and concluding 
volume of Professor Maspero’s im- 
portant work on the history of the 
ancient East. It brings the story down 
to the overthrow of the Persian Em- 
pire by Alexander. In this 
period the author, in addi- 
tion to the evidence of the 
monuments, which was al- 
most the only source of the 
two previous volumes, is 
able to utilize the records 
of Hebrew and classical 
writers. Additional ma- 
terial, however, does not 
always make the task of 
the historian the easier, as 
conflicting accounts and 
untrustworthy evidence 
have to be estimated and 
compared, while divergent 
and diverging views are 
not always easily recon- 
ciled. Professor Sayce, 
indeed in a short introduc- 
tion, points out these new 
difficulties, and emphasizes 
the fact that further exca- 
vation and research is 
necessary before many of 
the problems at issue can 
be satisfactorily solved. 

The translator 
apologizes for the 
lack of uniformity 
in the spelling of 
the geographical 
and personal 
names, and ex- 
plains that while 
she has_ usually 
given the reading 
of the Revised Ver- 
sion in the pas- 
sages quoted from the Bible, in one 
or two cases, she has literally trans- 
lated Professor Maspero’s version, 
adding the Revised Version in a foot- 
note. It is important to note that the 
authorities of the S. P. C. K. carefully 
guard themselves from any pronounce- 


STATUE OF ASSUR-NAZIR-PAL 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Copyright, 1900, by D. Appleton and Company 
From ‘‘ The Passing of the Empires’’ 
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ment as to the conclusions on Biblical 
criticism to which the author has 
arrived, and while recognizing the 
great value of the materials he has 
gathered, and of his vivid presenta- 
tion, they distinctly disclaim responsi- 
bility for the opinions which he may 
have formed. Edited by A. H. Sayce. 
Translated by M. L. Mc- 
Clure. With maps, three 
colored plates, and nu- 
merous illustrations. 
824 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 
—London Bookseller. 


BROOK FARM. 


Lindsay Swift’s ‘‘ Brook 
Farm: Its Members, Schol- 
ars and Visitors,’’ will 
appeal to the sociologist 
as well as to the man of 
letters. It gives a com- 
plete history of one of 
the most remarkable ex- 
periments in social reform 
of the century, together 
with a biographical and 
critical account of the dis- 
tinguished persons associ- 
ated with it— Dana, Curtis, 
Ripley, Alcott, Channing, 
Margaret Fuller, Haw- 
thorne, Hecker, and many 
lesser lights. A particular 

feature of the book 
is the explanation 
of the causes which 
led up to that in- 
tellectual and so- 
cial ferment in New 

England which 

later found expres- 
- sion in a great liter- 

ary period. But, 

although the liter- 

ary phase of the 
question receives exhaustive treat- 
ment, the religious and the political 
sides are by no means neglected. 
—WN. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


The authoritative history of the 
Brook Farm experiment has never 
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been written, the literature on the 
subject consisting of occasional papers 
of recollections, anecdotes, etc. Nor 
does Mr. Swift aim at supplying the 
want, which would be out of place in 
the series to which his book belongs. 
He deals with’ the experimenters, 
rather than with the experiment, and 
with the latter only as ‘‘one of the 
true seeding-grounds of American 
letters,’’ and the influence of. the 
life at Brook Farm upon the indivi- 
duality of its members. 303 pp. 
Indexed. t2mo.—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


THE AFRICANDERS. 


Le Roy Hooker, in ‘‘ The Africand- 
ers: A Century of Dutch-English Feud 
in South Africa,’’ gives a useful com- 
pilation from the bestavailablesources. 
He keeps closely to facts, philosophiz- 
ing or moralizing only here and there. 
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His knowledge has not been obtained 
at first hand, but his industry and wish 
to be impartial and correct is discern- 
ible on every page. The book con- 
tains portraits, and a map of the region 
towards which the eye of the whole 
world is now turned. 279 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


WITH SWORD AND CRUCIFIX. 


This romance, by Edward S. Van 
Zile, recounts the strange adventures 
of Count Louis de Sancerre, a com- 
panion of Sieur de la Salle on his ex- 
ploring expedition along the lower 
Mississippi, in the year 1682. The 
Count is an exiled courtier from 
France, having killed in a duel a 
Spanish grandee who was his rival in 
love. He visits the ‘‘City of the 
Sun”’ and there finds his beloved 
Julie, who had come to the new world 
with her father, who held a grant in 


CAPE TOWN, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


Copyright, 1900, by Rand, McNally and Company 


From ‘‘ The Africanders’’ 
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the New Spain. Their vessel had 
been wrecked through the villiany of a 
low-born and presumptuous admirer 
of the Spanish 
beauty, but the 
girl had been 
saved from the 
clutches of the 
scoundrel and 
taken in care 
by the simple- 
hearted savages, 
who believed her 
a messenger 
from the Sun- 
god. After 
many thrilling 
adventures the 
true lovers are 
reunited and re- 
turn to their 
civilized home. 
There is but 
little trace of 
historical truth 
in the tale, but 
the romantic ad- 
ventures of the 
hero and heroine 
are related in a 
clear way, and 
while the bits of mysticism introduced 
seem a trifle far-fetched, they give a 
certain added interest to the story. 
Aside from a rather incongruous 
mixing of stilted courtly language 
and Indian patois, the tale is well 
written. Illustrated. 299 pp. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Record. 





wo Ff 2-~ 


=Henry Holt and Company have 
made arrangements to publish David 
D. Wells’ new international serio- 
comic romance, ‘‘ His Lordship’s 
Leopard,’’ which in some respects 
may be considered as a companion 
volume to the author’s first book, 
‘* Her Ladyship’s Elephant.’’—/Pxé- 
lishers’ Weekly. 
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=A ‘‘ Short History of the Church 


in Great Britain,’’ by William Holden 
Hutton, Examining Chaplain to the 





‘‘HE FELT A LIGHT HAND UPON HIS ARM, AND GAZED DOWN INTO THE 
DARK EYES OF THE MAIDEN ”’ 


From ‘‘ With Sword and Crucifix ”’ 


Copyright, 1899, by Harper and Brothers 


Bishop of Ely, is announced by The 
Macmillan Company. It is an attempt 
to meet the need for a brief account 
of the English Episcopal Church from 
the point of view of the Anglo 
Catholic. 

=Mrs. Grant Allen, the widow of 
the novelist, is about to open a book- 
shop in the West End of London.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Charles Scribner’s Sons will pub- 
lish shortly ‘‘ Boys and Men,’’ a stoty 
of life at Yale, by Richard Holbrook, 
who gives graphic pictures of under- 
graduate life at the university.—/ud- 
lishers’ Weekly. 

=D. Appleton and Company are 
about to publish a new novel by Guy 
Boothby, entitled ‘‘A Maker of 
Nations,’’ in which the author traces 
the adventures of the modern soldier 
of fortune.— Publishers’ Weekly. 
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M. W. S.— 

The poem our correspondent W. B. R. 
asks for information about is entitled ‘‘A 
Warning Voice,”’ and was written by General 
Donald Craig McCallum. It appears in a 
little volume of poems, privately printed 
about thirty years ago, entitled, “The Water 
Mill and other Poems.’’ As it would be 
exceedingly difficult for our correspondent 
to find a copy of the book, and as we believe 
the great majority of Book NEws readers 
w | be interested in the poem, we give it in 
part, and also a sketch of the author as re- 
quested. 


A WARNING VOICE. 


And thus he spake: 
‘* Long centuries have past, 
Since from this weary earth I took my flight: 
Its every joy and sorrow have I known, 
Dear taught experience of mortal years! 
Thine utter’d thoughts have called me to 
thy side, 
In Christian love and tenderness, would I 
With thee my son, some kindly converse 
hold ; 
Nor of the future, but the present speak, 
The deeper mysteries of thy spirit life, 
Our Father hath in wisdom, darkly veiled. 


Though sixty summers o’er thy head hath 
flown, 

And silvered locks denote life’s swift de- 
cline, 

For worldly gain, I see thee grasping still ; 

Thy brother’s ills and woes, are naught to 
thee 

No tender word hast thou, to cheer the sad, 

To raise the low, nor from thy narrow soul, 

Is e’er reflected, e’en the faintest ray 

Of God’s eternal love, thine only trust ! 


In pompous Temple have I seen thee oft, 

As ’twere in humble supplication, kneel 

Before High Heaven ; think’st thou my son, 
it aught 

Can thee avail with Him, who knoweth all, 

While misery, want and sorrow stalk the 
earth, 

Pleading in vain for mercy at thy hands? 

Ah! think it not; but learn that well from 
power, 

Thine every obligation doth enlarge: 

Does dread of penalty thy sonl affright? 

The basest passion that can thee control ! 

Or, dost thou in Pharasaic mood, 
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With shining broad phylacter o’er thy breast, 
In solemn mockery and empty show, 
Thine hands upraise to Heaven’s Eternal 
King 
In thanks, that thou more holy art than they, 
Who, conscious of their every sin, do pray 
With contrite tears, for mercy and forgive- 
ness ? 
Ah! judge ye not those sad and erring souls, 
Whom thou with seeming horror passest by, 
Perhaps of cruel circumstance the slaves, 
Yea! in the sight Heaven, thou may’st be 
least. 
From off thine eyes, I would the veil uplift, 
And to thy clearer vision show thee what 
In truth thou art, and what thou should’st 
become, 


The altogether good, or bad, on earth 
Existeth not; but in degree of both, 
Before Omnipotence do all men stand ; 
With Heaven alone doth all perfection dwell. 


Dost see the germ, expanding, burst the 
mold ? 

Anon, the stem doth upward shoot in air ; 

See verdant leaves their cooling shadows 
cast, 

While pearly drops bedew the parched earth 

With grateful tears : soon springing from the 
stem, 

The swelling bud doth sweetly ope its lips, 

And beauteous flower the morning sun doth 
kiss, 

While Heavenly fragrance glads the hearts 
of all: 

Till ever-chilling time its bloom doth shed, 

And fading, dropeth to the mother earth, 

The sport and pastime of the fitful breeze : 

Thus true to nature, ever nature is ! 

Hast thou, the crowning of creation’s work, 

To Heaven and to thy nobler nature, thus 

Provedtrue? 70 God and conscience answer 
give. 


Now, fare thee well! and may these earnest 
truths 

Thine inmost soul pervade. 
death 

Awake! Atone, so far as in thee lies, 

The sterile past, by charity to all. 

And now in Autumn sere of wasted life, 

Think of ‘‘ the rustling leaves,’’ and ‘‘ beau- 
teous flower,’’ 

Nor e’er forget the solemn lesson taught ; 

For seon alas! all left of thee on earth, 

Will be the good or evil thou hast wrought. 


From moral 


So end the precious remnant of thy days, 
That when cold hand of death is.on thy brow, 
Mid heartfelt sighs, by grateful tears be- 
dewed, 
There may be blazoned o’er thy narrow 
house, 
In noblest sense, these words: 
‘* Here Rests a Man!”’ 
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General McCallum was a native of Scot- 
land. In 1832, when about seventeen years 
of age, he came to this country with his 
parents. His father was a tailor by trade, 
but young Donald’s tastes lay in other direc- 
tions and he apprenticed himself toa car- 
penter : while learning his trade he attended 
night school. He gave much of his leisure 
time also to the study of architecture. In 
1851 he invented the Inflexible Arch Truss 
Bridge. Between 1855 and 1857 he was 
General Superintendent of the Erie Railroad. 

During the war of the Rebellion he was 
summoned to Washington and given charge 
of the new Department of Military Rail- 
roads, with the rank of Colonel, and within 
the limits of his department he was invested 
with a power almost absolute. It has been 
said that his services greatly contributed to 
Grant’s victory at Chattanooga, but for him 
the command under Hooker could not have 
been present. For his services on this occa- 
sion he was rewarded with the rank of Major 
General. His services were equally valuable 
during the Sherman Campaigns, particularly 
during the March to the Sea. 

Not less than a hundred millions of dollars 
passed through his hands and yet he came 
out a loser rather than a gainer by the ser- 
vices he had rendered his country. It is on 
his war record that his reputation must 
chiefly rest—a noble record surely. 

It was not generally known that this prac- 
tical engineer had in him the characteristics 
of a genuine poet. His poems were the out- 
pourings of a soul in which poetry and 
philosophy are wonderfully combined. He 
had little desire to be known as a poet while 
he lived. Some of his pieces, particularly 
‘“‘The Water Mill,’ are widely known, and 
wherever they are known they are admired 
and appreciated. After the close of the war 
General McCallum lived quietly in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where he died in January, 1879. 


OBIPUCZARYT 


RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE, known 
as the author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,’’ died in 
London, January 21. He was born-at Long- 
worth, Berkshire, in 1825, graduated from 
Exeter College, Oxford, in 1847. He studied 
law, and was called to the bar in the Middle 
Temple in 1852, and practised fora time as a 
conveyancer. His first successful novel was 
‘« Lorna Doone,”’ which did not attract atten- 
tion until long after its publication. He soon 
retired to a country seat at Teddington, 
where he carried on the occupation of a 
market gardener. In 1894 he contributed 
some interesting articles on that subject to 
‘“‘The London Times.’’ From his quiet 
rural home he managed to send out a large 
number of books. His first publication 
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was ‘‘Poems by Melanter’’ (1854). His 
poem on ‘‘The Fate of Franklin,’’ pub- 
lished in 1860, brought him rather promi- 
nently before the public. ‘‘The Farm and 
Fruit of Old: A Translation in Verse of 
the First and Second Georgics of Virgil, by 
a Market Gardener,’’ came naturally from 
one in his occupation. This was published 
in 1862. His first novel was entitled ‘‘ Clara 
Vaughn,’’ and was published in 1864. 
‘“*Lorna Doone: A Romance of Exmoor,” 
was published in 1869. Among his other 
novels are: ‘“‘The Maid of Sker,’’ 1872; 
‘* Alice Lorraine,’ 1875; ‘‘Cripps the 
Carrier,’’? 1876; ‘‘ Cristowell : A  Dart- 
moor Tale,’’ 1882; ‘‘Springhaven,’’ 1887, 
and “‘ Pelycross,’’ 1894. He also published 
another volume of verse in 1895, entitled 
‘* Fringilla.’”"—V. Y. Tribune. 


GEORGE WARRINGTON STEEVENS whose 
work as war correspondent has won recogni- 
tion the world over, died at Ladysmith, 
South Africa, January 16. He was born 
in London, December Io, 1869. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and in three years 
published six books: ‘‘ Naval Policy ’’ and 
‘Monologues of the Dead,’’ 1896; ‘‘ The 
Land of the Dollar’’ and ‘‘ With the Con- 
quering Turk,’ 1897; ‘‘ Egypt’’ and “‘ With 
Kitchener to Khartoum,’’ 1898; “In India’’ 
and ‘‘The Tragedy of Dreyfus,’’ 1899.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


JOHN RUSKIN died at Brantwood, on Con- 
iston Lake, January 20. He was born in 
London, February 8, 1819. He graduated 
from Christ Church College, Oxford, in 1842. 
He had three years before taken the Newdi- 
gate prize for English poetry with a poem 
on ‘‘ Salsetteand Elephanta.’”’ Immediately 
after graduation he studied art, and in the 
following year published the work that at 
once made him famous and gave him a 
standing he maintained throughout his active 
life, the first volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters.” 
The second volume was published some 
years after and the last volume not until 
seventeen years afterward. The work un- 
derwent several revisions and came out 
finally more of a philosophical treatise on 
landscape painting. After the publication 
of the first volumes, Ruskin turned to the 
study of architecture and the effort to reform 
the domestic architecture of England, with 
which intent he wrote the ‘‘ Seven Lamps of 
Architecture ’’ and ‘‘ The Stones of Venice,”’ 
with illustrations by himself. Other of his 
published works which followed are : ‘‘ Lec- 
tures on Architecture and Painting,’’ ‘‘ The 
Opening of the Crystal Palace Considered in 
Some of Its Relations to the Prospects of 
Art,’’ ‘‘Notes on the Turner Gallery at 
Marlborough House,”’ and notes to Turner’s 
‘*Harbors of England,’’ the ‘‘ Political 
Economy of Art,’’ a treatise on ‘* Drawing,” 
‘* The Two Paths,’’ and a treatise on “ Per- 
spective,’’ and many others.—NV. Y, Sun. 
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NEW BOOKS YWEW EDITION 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


BISMARCK AND THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By James 
Wycliffe Headlam. As one reads once 
more the story of that life that Mr. 
Headlam narrates, with all the vivacity and 
entrain of a novel, it is permissible to ask 
what was the peculiar mental quality that 
guided Bismarck’s career to victory. Was it 
patience, or patriotism (theory), or deter- 
mination, or audacity? Was it, again pres- 
cience? Was it luck? It seems ‘“ unhis- 
torical’? to say so, yet there is little doubt 
that the crowning triumph of his life was 
deliberately put into his hands by the God- 
dess Fortune. The Hohenzollern candida- 
ture for the throne of Spain had been with- 
drawn, and Bismarck was contemplating re- 
tirement into civil life, when the insolence 
of de Grammont kindled the fires afresh, 
and led to that momentous humiliation of 
France, the effects of which are felt to this 
hour. The thorny pathway of the diploma- 
tist tends in the direction of equivocation ; 
but the singular fact remains that when Bis- 
marck lied he was believed, and that when 
he blurted out the truth, he was not credited. 
He could be lenient, as he was in the terms 
with Austria in 1866 ; but he could be severe 
—as we think, needlessly severe—in the 
conclusion of the war with Denmark in 1864. 
Heroes of the Nations. Illustrated. 471 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—London Bookseller. . 


CHARLES LAMB. By Alfred Ainger. With 
portrait. Edition de Luxe. In twelve 
volumes. Vol. VIII. 232 pp. 8 vo. 

See With New Books. 


ELIZABETH PEASE NICHOL. By Anna M. 
Stoddart, author of ‘‘ John Stuart Blackie,’’ 
etc. Though it contains too many descrip- 
tions of public meetings, this book is a 
fairly readable record of a various and ener- 
getic career. Mrs. Nichol was better known 
to the past generation under her maiden 
name, and as the helper of her father, 
Joseph Pease, the philanthropist. There 
was scarcely a useful cause with which the 
pair was not identified, and they made man 
interesting friends—Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips and Kossuth, for example. Mrs. Nichol, 
besides being an excellent woman, had a 
clear and masculine judgment. Her biog- 
rapher might possibly have made a little 


more of her gradual breach with the Society 
of Friends, a process which became com- 
plete when she was married to Prof. Nichol, 
one who was not of the community. We 
also note several allusions to another person 
of consequence who had to resign his mem- 
bership, namely, Mr. W. E. Forster. He 
appears in this volume as an enthusiastic and 
mildly jocular correspondent about good 
works with the Pease family. With por- 
traits and other illustrations. Saintly Lives. 
314 pp. 12mo.—London Atheneum. 


HENRY Knox. A soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. Major General in the Continental 
Army, Washington’s Chief of Artillery, First 
Secretary of War under the Constitution, 
Founder of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
1750-1806. By Noah Brooks author of 
‘Washington in Lincoln’s Time,’ etc. 
American Men of Energy. Illustrated. 286 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 


JouN Ruskin. A sketch of his life, his 
work and his opinions, with personal remin- 
iscences. By M. H. Spielmann, author of 
‘* Henriette Bonner,’’ etc. Mr. Spielmann 
has had special opportunities of forming an 
estimate of the great art writer from per- 
sonal acquaintance and from knowledge 
gained in the company of Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Severn, and the work has been prepared 
with the consent of the family. It in- 
cludes a chapter of facts and correspondence 
that arose from intercourse with Mr. Ruskin. 
Together with a paper by John Ruskin, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Black Arts,’’ and a note on Rus- 
kin by Harrison S. Morris. Illustrated. 225 
pp. 12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE. Drawn 
from original sources and containing many 
speeches, letters and telegrams hitherto un- 
published. By Ida M. Tarbell. This book 
has grown from two series of papers, on the 
early and later life of Lincoln, in McClure’s 
Magazine. The author states that she gath- 
ered a large amount of hitherto-unpublished 
material regarding the Emancipator, includ- 
ing the final elucidation regarding the truth 
of his mother’s circumstances. Two vol- 
umes. Illustrated. 426, 459 pp. With 
appendix. 8vo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


LIFE OF RUSSELL H.CONWELL,PREACHER, 
LECTURER, PHILANTHROPIST. By Albert 
Hatcher Smith. A life of the preacher 
given from a most friendly standpoint, but 














full of interesting details, anecdotes and 
minute in its recital. Answers to prayer, 
special experiences, list of works published, 
two orations and details as to the various 
enterprises in which Dr. Conwell is engaged 
are included. With av appendix containing 
Mr. Conwell’s lecture, ‘Acres of Diamonds,”’ 
and his oration, ‘‘Let There Be Light.’’ 
Illustrated. 335 pp. 212mo. 


OLIFE OF WELLINGTON. OThe Restoration 
of the Martial Power of Great Britain. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
M.P. The author, though laboring under 
the disadvantage of not being a soldier, 
nevertheless gives a fairly good and clear 
account of the military operations which 
occupied so many years of his hero's life. 
Possibly, also, the very fact of being a civil- 
ian enables him to deal with his subject with 
more impartiality than it would be natural 
to expect from a military writer. In truth, 
however, the military career of the great 
English captain has been traced so often, 
and with so much critical zeal, that there is 
little left to say about it. What the public 
would welcome is an endeavor to portray 
the Duke, not asa warrior or a politician, 
but as a man, and fora work written from 
that point of view there is still room. We 
have always believed that on this side the 
ordinary public are not fully informed, that 
justice has not been done him, and that he 
was more human than is generally believed. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, though a warm ad- 
mirer of his hero, is honest and impartial ; 
but it is to be regretted Lhat he has not given 
more of the little touches which illustrate a 
man’s real character. With maps, battle 
plans and photographs. Twovolumes 405, 
415 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London Atheneum. 


MADAME DREvYFus. An appreciation. By 
Josephine Lazarus. This booklet has an im- 
portance and meaning far beyond its modest 
proportions, for it reminds us that this 
woman, working in silence, unceasingly, 
indomitable in the face of a gigantic con- 
spiracy, is an incarnation of the Eternal 
Feminine. of the wonderful power for good 
of the woman who loves. The part of the 
woman in the drama has been too generally 
overlooked for its more material aspects, 
even though her very presence points to a 
tower of strength tu offset the danger of 
corruption and the denial of justice. 54 pp. 
18mo.—WN. Y. Mail and Express. 


RECOLLECTIONS 1832 to 1886. By the 
Right Honorable Sir Algernon West, K. C. B. 
Illustrated. 442 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


See review. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
By Albert Dietrich and J. V. Widmann. 
Translated by Dora E. Hecht. With portrait. 
211 pp. 8vo. 

See review. 
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SHAKESPEARE: THE MAN. An attempt 
to find traces of the dramatist’s character in 
his dramas. By Goldwin Smith. Lovers of 
Shakespeare must often have put the ques- 
tion to themselves: ‘‘ What sort of a man 
was Shakespeare—what his attitude toward 
the ordinary surroundings of human life— 
toward its mysteries—toward those problems 
that the ages have tried in vain to solve?” 
These questions, which are in nowise replied 
to by the fragmentary biography that has 
come down to us, have occurred again and 
again to every intelligent reader of the 
world’s greatest dramatist and poet. In the 
endeavor to answer them Prof. Goldwin 
Smith approaches the subject after the 
thought of years, and with a full and ade- 
quate knowledge of the Elizabethan age and 
its literature. His work is full of sympa- 
thetic literary appreciation and insight, and 
his deductions, while ingenious, are logical. 
With frontispiece. 60 pp. 16mo.—WN. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 






THEODORE BEzA. The Counsellor of the 
French Reformation, 1519-1605. By Henry 
Mariyn Baird. This is the first biography 
of Beza in the English language. Beza 
played a very prominent part in the Refor- 
mation movement, but he has been over- 
shadowed by Calvin, just as Melanchthon 
was overshadowed by Luther. Professor 
Baird has drawn from Beza’s own writings 
and other contemporary sources. His life- 
long studies upon the Huguenot history have, 
of course, furnished him with much mate- 
rial which he has turned to good account in 
his hiography of Beza. Heroes of the Re- 
formation. LIllustrated. 376 pp. Indexed. 
12mo —Philadelphia Record. 


WAGNER. By Charles A. Lidgey. The 
author has treated Waguer with a judicious 
sense of proportion. The story of his rest- 
less and pathetic existence, of his various 
phases of musical development, and of his 
interest in the feverish politics of 1849 in 
Dresden and elsewhere, is told with quite 
enough detail, at least, to fill in the outline 
of the composer’s career. His music, espe- 
cially its dramatic qualities, Mr. Lidgey stud- 
ies with intelligence and enthusiasm. He 
quotes no themes, on the ground that the 
choice lay between all or none, but a great 
deal of space is devoted to the detailed plots 
of Wagner's operas and music dramas, in- 
cluding his early efforts, ‘‘ Die Feen"’ and 
‘* Das Liebesverbot.’’ The casts of the orig- 
inal Bayreuth productions of ‘‘ The Ring of 
the Nibelung”’ and “ Parsifal” are append- 
ed; there is a very interesting table of all 
Wagner’s known and recorded musical com- 
positions, which reminds one of the number 
of orchestral, piano and choral pieces, of 
more or less value, the great composer put 
to his credit, apart from the operas that 
formed his real lifework. Perhaps the most 
valuable chapters of this book are those de- 
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voted to a digest of Wagner’s prose writings, 
“ Qpera and Drama,” “ The Art Work of the 
Future,”’ ‘‘ Judaism in Music,’’ ete. With 
illustrations and portraits. 267 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—WN. Y. Mati and Express. 


He & 
B I O L O ae 


PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY, THE. By Her- 
bert Spencer. The comprehensiveness and 

revision of the earlier work of Mr. Spencer 
in this field is evidenced by the fact that the 
author finds but little to modify in this edi- 
tion, the principal changes taking the form 
of additions and supplementary discussions. 
Thus, we find a chapter on metabolism in 
which the relation of organic chemistry to 
vital processes is treated at length. Under 
the caption, ‘‘The Dynamic Element in 
Life,’’ the author introduces a discussion of 
the essential element in vital phenomena— 
“a certain unspecified principle of activity”’ 
which cannot be conceived in physico-chem- 
ical terms. It is not an independent vital 
principle, nor can it be represented as a prin- 
ciple inherent in living matter. This new 
edition is indispensable forall who wish infor- 
mation on current themes of biological dis- 
cussion. In two volumes. Vol. II. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Illustrated. 663 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo0.—7he Dial. 


se 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Frrst SCHOOL YEAR, THE. Translated 
from the German of ‘Agnes Sapper by 
Mary E. Ireland. An account intended for 
children of the first school year in Germany 
of a little girl from six to seven, told in 
minute detail and translated from the Ger- 
man. I97 pp. I2mo. 


“OF SUCH Is THE KINGDOM. By Clara Vaw- 
ter. A book full of delightful stories for 
children. The illustrations, which are of 
unusual interest, by Will Vawter, add to the 
attractiveness of this book. I92 pp. I2mo. 


PROSE AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN. By 
Katharine Pyle. One of the most important 
factors in the child’s education is the awaken- 
ing of his imagination and interest, and 
with this idea in mind the author has col- 
lected these tales and verses. They deal 
with the little incidents of child life, and 
tell of the doings and fates of animals that 
have come under the author’s notice, and 
from which lessons may be instilled into the 
-child’s mind. With pictures by the author. 
Eclectic School Readings. 168 pp. 12mo. 


Pussy anp Doccy TaLes. By EH. Nesbit. 
This book combines a study of domestic 
alfimal life, together with stories revealing 
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the idiosyncrasies of the animals whose 
virtues and shortcomings are described. 
With illustrations by L. Kemp-Welch. 
132 pp. iI2mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 

Story OF LEWISCARROLL. Told for young 
people by the real Alice in Wonderland, Miss 
Alice Bowman. It is true that Miss Bow- 
man, who was one of Mr. Dodgson’s many 
adopted nieces, knew him very intimately 
as a child, and her book bears witness to the 
charming relationship which existed be- 
tween them. ‘‘Nowthat I am no longer 
‘his little girl,’’’ she writes, ‘‘ now that he is 
dead and my life is so different from the 
quiet life he led, I can yet feel the old charm. 
I can still be glad that he has kissed me, and 
that we were friends. Little girl and grave 
professor ! it is a strange combination. Grave 
professor and little girl! how curious it 
sounds! Yet, strange and curious as it may 
seem, it was so, and the little girl, now a 
little girl no longer, offers this last tribute to 
the friend and teacher she loved so well.’’ 
The chapters on her visits to Mr. Dodgson 
at Oxford and Eastbourne are full of pretty 
stories and characteristic reminiscences 
about this peculiarly lovable man, and are 
written in a way which will delight the heart 
of every child who is fortunate enough to 
possess the book. With adiary and numer- 
ous facsimile letters written to Miss Alice 
Bowman and others. Also many sketches 
and photos by Lewis Carroll, and other illus- 
trations. I20pp. 16mo.—/ondon Publish- 
ers’ Circular. 


SYLVIA IN FLOWERLAND. By Linda Gar- 
diner, author of ‘‘ His Heritage,’’ etc. This 
is an attempt to popularize among girls and 
boys a study and a knowledge of botany. 
Sylvia has long conversations with a fox- 
glove, which tells her all kinds of wonder- 
ful powers possessed by plants, and intro- 
duces her to some of them. It is very at- 
tractively written and is full of information 
without being in the least dull or prosy. 
With sixteen illustrations by H. E Butler. 


198 pp. I2mo. 
es 
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PLUTARCH’S LivES. Englished by Sir 
Thomas North. The text chosen is that of 
Sir Thomas North, with a few alterations in 
accordance with the needs of the present 
day. A few useful notes have been added 
by the editor, and in every way the work 
fully maintains the high standard of the de- 
lightful series in which it appears. In ten 
volumes. Vol. X. With frontispiece. The 
Temple Plutarch. 284 pp. Indexed. r8mo. 
—London Bookseller. 


Translated into English by 
It would not be 


THUCYDIDES. 
Benjamin Jowett, M. A. 
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easy to exaggerate the value of the service 
rendered to English-speaking people by the 
late Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol 
College, and Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Oxford, through his trans- 
lations of Plato and Thucydides. It is im- 
probable that the tasks which he accom- 
plished will be re-essayed by any of his 
countrymen, but it does not follow that new 
editions of his versions may not be needed, 
as new Greek inscriptions are discovered 
and deciphered, and as new excavations are 
made within the sphere ofthe Hellenic world. 
The translation of Thucydides was first pub- 
lished in 1881, and when we consider how 
much light has been since thrown upon 
Greek history in the fifth century B.C. by 
scholarly investigation and by the spade, the 
need of anew edition will be recognized. 
To which is prefixed an Essay on Inscriptions 
and a note on the Geography of Thucydides. 
Second edition, revised. Two volumes. 
Vol. I.—Essay on Inscriptions and Books I- 
II. Vol. II. Books IV-VII and historical 
index. 267,514pp. 8vo.—JWN. Y. Sun. 


se 


COO K BOO kK §& 

LEAVES FROM OUR TUSCAN KITCHEN; OR, 
How To COOK VEGETABLES. By Janet Ross. 
Receipts drawn from an experience in 
Italian housekeeping given with care and 
dealing with vegetables. With frontispiece. 
150 pp. 16mo. 


se & 


D R A M A 
DRAMA OF YESTERDAY AND To-DAY, THE. 

By Clement Scott. Two volumes. Illus- 

trated. 607,581 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 


NATHAN HALE. A play in four acts. By 
Clyde Fitch. Illustrated. loo pp. I2mo. 
See review. 

PLAYS OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
THE. Sheridan wrote other plays than 


“The School for Scandal’’ and ‘“ The’ 


Rivals,’’ though a good many people would 

be puzzled tonamethemall. They are here 

ere together, the.collection comprising, 
esides the above mentioned universally 

known comedies, ‘‘The Duenna,’’ ‘‘ The 

Critic,’’ ‘‘Pizarro,’’ ‘‘A Trip to Scarborough,”’ 

and ‘St. Patrick’s Day.’’ Library of En- 
lish Classics. 455 pp. 8vo.—Philadelphia 
elegraph. ; 

STAGE AS A CAREER, THE. A sketch of 
the actor’s life ; its requirements, hardships 
and rewards. Ry Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 192 

p- Indexed 16mo. 

ce review. 
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TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Alfred Ainger. Edition de Luxe. 
In twelve volumes. Vol. VII. 415 pp. 8vo. 
See With New Books. 

WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Israel Gollancz. Volume V. Life and 
Death of King John, The Tragedy of King 
Richard II., The First Part of King Henry 
IV. With many illustrations, antiquarian 
and topographical. 376 pp. With notes, 
I2mo. 

WoRKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited with 
introduction and notes. By C. H. Herford. 
The Eversley Series. Vol. X. 507 pp. 


I2mo. 
aH 
EDUCATIONAL 


HIstORY READER FOR ELEMENTARY 
ScHoors. By L. L. W. Wilson, Ph. D. This 
reader runs from September to June, with 
some verse suited to the season and a series 
of brief prose narratives, very simple, 
sketching leading Americans and events in 
American history. It is an attempt to in- 
terest children in by using what they already 
know to tell them more. Arranged with 
special reference to holidays. Illustrated. 
416 pp. 16mo. 


How WoMEN May EARN A LIVING. By 
Helen Churchill Candee. The author of 
this book has carefully studied the oppor- 
tunities and disadvantages of all the fields 
of labor which appeal to women of educa- 
tion and refinement, as well as those lines of 

rofessional work which presuppose artistic 
instincts. The first chapter deals with the 
foundation required for success in any line 
of work. The other chapters treat in detail 
the many avenues of employment in which 
education and training are the subfactors in 
success. Witha clearness of vision which 
makes her book the more valuable, the 
author never allows her reader to lose sight 
of the fact that character is always the 
prime factor in business success. 342 pp. 
16mo.— The Outlook. 
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CHOICE OF Books, THE. By Charles F. 
Richardson. 208 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 


Essays, COLORS OF GOOD AND EVIL AND 
ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING OF FRANCIS 
Bacon. This book contains no fresh, or 
rather no original editorial matter ; except 
a bibliographical note from the editor’s pen. 
The present texts are those of J. Haviland, 
printed for H. Barret (1625) for the essays; 
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and Henry Tomes (1605) for ‘‘ The Advance- 
ment of Learning.’’ These text are authori- 
tative. Of especial value is the indexed 
translation of the copious Latin quotations. 
There is alsoa useful glossary, though, as 
Mr. Wright says in his edition, English 
readers will find few difficulties in Bacon’s 
language or style. The wisdom, philosophy 
and moral sense in Bacon’s writings are 
singularly applicable to modern life. He 
had rare knowledge of men and of the ways 
of the world, and the choice of him as the 
first author in the series is discriminating. 
Library of English Classics. 422 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—NV. Y. Home Journal. 


se 
ot ee a me s T ALES 
AND FOL K-LORE 


STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Selected by Adam Singleton. This book 
contains the fable of The Birds, the Beasts 
and the Carpenter ; one of the voyages of 
Sindbad the Seaman; the tale of The City 
of Brass, which sets forth the vanity of 
earthly pomps and honors ; and the tender 
and touching story of Hasan of Bassorah. 
Appletons’ Home Reading Books. Illus- 
trated. 248 pp. I2mo. 


se 
re Cc T I O N 


ABOARD ‘‘ THE AMERICAN DUCHESS.”’ By 
George L. Myers. The “American Duch- 
ess’’ is ostensibly a palatial floating sana- 
torium—a yacht in which invalids and. con- 
valescents may recuperate in the purest of 
air. In reality it is a floating abode of 
blackest crime. The band sails with several 
rich patients on board, an honest captain, in 
love with one of them, and a detective. 
341 pp. 12mo.—/M. Y. Mail and Express. 


ALHAMBRA, THE. By Washington Irving. 
Edited by Alfred M. Hitchcock, M.A. This 
edition intended for school use gives the text 
revised by Irving just before his death, brief 
notes explain historical references and a 
short glossary of Spanish words is appended. 
With portrait. Macmillan’s Pocket English 
Classics. 356pp. With notes. 16mo. 


BLEAK House. By Charles Dickens. 
Three volumes. With frontispieces. The 
Temple Edition. 404, 418, 417 pp. 16mo. 


COFFEE AND REPARTEE AND THE IDi07. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. This volume, 
containing two of the best known of the 
author’s earlier works, is published in re- 
sponse to a general demand. Illustrated. 
ved edition from new plates. 221 pp. 
1omo. 
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ENCHANTER, THE. By U. L. Silberrad. 
Though the word “‘ brilliant ’’ can hardly be 
applied to ‘‘The Enchanter,’’ yet it must 
be admitted that the story is told with an 
exceptional amount of skill. The reader is 
introduced to the principal characters in 
their childhood’s hours, and we are inclined 
to think that the author is almost at his best 
in portraying the happy side of life. The plot 
chiefly concerns a certain unscrupulous 
dealer in the magic arts of the middle ages 
(who hopes to prolong his life at the cost of 
those of his innocent victims), and the 
hero’s efforts to frustrate his wicked designs. 
The question of love between the leading 
couple is hardly introduced until the con- 
cluding chapters, yet, even at the time 
when the girl despises and even loathes the 
man, Mr. Silberrad makes one feel how 
utterly indispensable each one is to the 
other. A good part of the plot is enacted 
in the Hunza district, and by no means the 
least enjoyable part of the narrative is that 
devoted to the experiences of the leaders 
in that country. 389 pp. 12mo.—London 
Publishers’ Circular. 


FaTE OF MADAME LA Tour, THE. A 
tale of Great Salt Lake. By Mrs. A. G. 
Paddock. This strange romance of thinly- 
veiled fact depicts the origin, ideas, princi- 
ples and methods of Mormon life from the 
inside, in an alluring narrative, but with re- 
morseless accuracy. New edition. 310 pp. 
With appendix. I2mo. 


FINAL GOAL, THE. By Bessie Dill (L. Beith 
Dalziel), author of ‘‘ The Story of Bell.’’ A 
Scotch story of to-day. The hero is born 
outside of wedlock—the story of his father 
and mother and a faithful maid form a large 
part of the narrative. He becomes a soldier, 
falls in love, is rejected on account of his 
family history, goes to Africa and distin- 
guishes himself, etc. There is another love- 
story running parallel with his, both coming 
to a happy ending. Lippincott’s Select 
Novels. 352 pp. 12mo, paper.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


FRANK FAIRLEIGH; OR, SCENES FROM 
THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 


HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP AND ALL 
THAT CAME OF IT. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL ; OR, THE RAILROAD OF 
LIFE. Three volumes. By Frank E. Smed- 
ley. With forty-two illustrations by ‘‘Phiz’’ 
from the original steel plates. 400, 390, 512 
pp. 8vo. 


GENTLEMAN PENSIONER, THE. A romance 
of the year 1569. By Albert Lee, author of 
‘““The Key of the Holy House,” etc. The 
scene of this story is laid in the early part 
of the Elizabethan period, when the plots of 
the partisans of Mary Stuart against Queen 
Elizabeth seemed to be approaching a cul- 
mination. The hero of the romance is the 
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Queen’s confidential messenger, and his 
trust involves many thrilling adventures. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 351 
pp. 12mo.—J. Y. 7imes Saturday Review. 
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Gass DAGGER, THE. By Cutcliffe Hyne, 
author of ‘‘Adventures of Captain Kettle.” 
A detective novel bearing upon a street 
murder for which an innocent man is ac- 
cused. Illustrated by George Hutchinson. 
297 pp. I2mo. 

HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch. The author’s plan 
in this book has been to throw into plain, 
simple narrative form the stories in the his- 
torical plays of Shakespeare, with the idea 
of representing these vivid pictures so that 
young readers may be attracted to them. In 
carrying out this plan he has laid especial 
stress on the characters in the plays and on 
the many springs of action, by uncovering 
which Shakespeare made history visible ; 
keeping to the story, but making it a story 
of men’s motives and feelings, as well as of 
actual events. 435 pp. With appendix. 
12mo.—NV. Y. Mail and Express. 


HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF W. M. THACKERAY TO ‘* PUNCH.’ With 
a complete and authoritative bibliography 
from 1843 to 1848. By M. H. Spielmann, 
author of ‘‘ The History of ‘ Punch,’”’ etc. 
With numerous illustrations and explanatory 
notes. 349 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 


MAKING HOME PEACEFUL. Sequel to 
‘*Making Home Happy.’’ By Mrs. L. D. 
Avery-Stuttle. A story of plain folk, laid in 
American surroundings, told with patient 
accuracy, though without any special literary 
grace and in the author’s words: ‘‘ In this 
book it has been the supreme purpose to 
show the readér, by means of a happily-con- 
ceived object-lesson, how the true spirit of 
the ever-blessed Christ-love can be given 
tangible expression in everyday home life, 
and how the incoming of that love will 
transform a joyless abode into a happy 
home. Too often this must be accomplished 
through the ministry of pain and sorrow. 
Far better to read and heed a lesson of love 
and peace, and of escape from unloveliness 
~and strife, such as is so plainly and clearly 
set forth in these pages.’’ Illustrated. 232 
pp. I2mo. 


MAN’s Woman, A. By Frank Norris. 
This new book is in part a story of Arctic 
adventure and dangers, and at the same 
time a study of an ultra-modern problem— 
that of the relation of a wife to her husband 
when both have well-defined careers. 286 
pp. it2mo.—JN. Y. Mailand Express. 


Mary PaGEeT. A romance of old Ber- 
muda. By Minna Caroline Smith. The 
author in this romance of old Bermuda has 
embodie¢ somewhat of the spirit of the 
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ancient records of the summer islands, the 
scene of the famous shipwreck of 1609 in 
St. George’s harbor. . The first official land- 
ing of the English was made in 1612. His- 


, torical as well as romantic interest attaches 


to this book. 326 pp. 12mo.—/hiladelphia 
Telegraph. 


PARSON’S DAUGHTER, THE. Her early 
recollections and how Mr. Romney painted 
her. By Emma Marshall. The late Mrs. 
Marshall conceived the pretty idea of writ- 
ing a story ‘“‘around’’ some of the portraits 
by Gainsborough and Romney in the Na- 
tional Gallery. Romney’s ‘‘ Parson’s Daugh- 
ter’’ gave the title to the book, which has 
been completed by her daughter, Miss 
Beatrice Marshall. Eight well-known 
Gainsboroughs aud Romneys are repro- 
duced. With illustrations after Gains- 
borough and Romney. Emma Marshall’s 
Works. 353 pp. 12mo0.—London Academy. 


RATIONAL MARRIAGE, A. By Florence 
Marryat. A gay fantasia based on the 
‘* marriage question.’’ Joan Trevor marries 
Larry O’Donnell on the understanding that 
they hide the fact, and live separate lives, 
with liberty for Larry to call on Joan and 
take tea in her flat, and with ‘‘secret out- 
ings in the evenings,’’ &c. ; im short, mar- 
riage in moderation is Joan’s ideal. How it 
worked out is the story, which is pleasant 
reading. 296 pp. 12mo.—Lomdon Acad- 
emy. 

SavrRoLa. A tale of the Revolution in 
Laurania. By Winston Spencer Churchill, 
author of ‘‘The River War.”’ 345 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


SHIELD OF His Honor, THE. A novel. 
By Col. Richard Henry Savage. Russian 
like, the scene opening at Kogan, offers the 
background for the incident usual in the 
author’s tempestuous romances. With por- 
trait. The Welcome Series. 279 pp. 


- I2mo, paper. 


SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté (Currer 
Bell). 


VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté (Currer 
Bell). Mrs. Humphry Ward furnishes an 
introduction in each volume. Her praise of 
‘* Shirley ’’ is necessarily dimmed by her 
final remark that ‘‘it contains none the less 
the promise and potency of higher things 
than ‘Jane Eyre ’—of the brilliant, the im- 
perishable ‘ Villette.’’’ Passing on to “‘ Vil- 
lette’’ itself, we find Mrs. Ward certain that 
“it is the writer’s masterpiece.’’ This, in 
spite of the fact that it has never been so 
widely read as ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ and that the 
‘‘ majority of English readers prefer ‘ Shir- 
ley.’’’ The reason for the comparative ne- 
pm of “ Villette’? Mrs. Ward discovers ia 
the consideration that ‘‘ the narrowness of 
the stage on which the action passes, the 
foreign setting, the very fullness of poetry, 
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the visualizing force, that runs through it, 
like a fiery stream bathing and kindling all 
it touches down to the smallest detail, are 
repellant or tiring to the mind that has no 
energy of its own responsive to the energy of 
the writer.’’ The Haworth Edition. [ilus- 
trated. 666,594 pp. 8vo.—. Y. Post. 


STORY OF TRISTAN AND ISEULT. Ren- 
dered into English from the German of 
Gottfried von Strassburg by Jessie L. Wes- 
ton. This is the German version of thestory 
of Tristan begun by Gottfried von Strass- 
burg about 1210. It belongs to the smaller 

oup of Tristan stories, in which the legend 
is quite disconnected from the all-embracing 
Arthurian legend which, in so many writers, 
from Beroul to Malory and from Malory to 
Tennyson, has absorbed it. At the same 
time, Miss Weston’s introduction and notes 
show het to be herself a scholar well ac- 
quaitited with the intricacies of Romance 

roblems, and we venture to take it that she 

as left out nothing very material. Miss 
Caroline Watts has contributed some pleas- 
itig initials and chapter headings, in which 
she makes good use of the interlaced orna- 
mefit which Christian Ireland borrowed from 
Byzantium. Two volumes. 128, 159 pp. 
With notes. 18:m0.—London Academy. 


TERENCE. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, author 
of ‘‘The Real Lady Hilda,’’ etc. 320 pp. 
12mo. 


To HAVE AND To Hop. By Mary John- 
ston, author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Hope.’’? With 
illustrations by Howard Pyle, E. B. Thomp- 
son, A. W. Betts, and Emlen McConnell. 
403 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 

UNDOING OF JOHN BREWSTER, The. By 
Lady Mabel Howard. The direct simplicity 
of Lady Mabel Howard's novel appeals'tto us. 
Sometimes it reminds us of a Sunday-school 
tale, read in our youth, and then again, we 
are reminded that sometimes life-long trage- 
dies do unfold themselves in this simple, 
quiet fashion. There is no depth in any of 
the characters. This author is engaged in 
telling her tale, and does not dally by the 
Way to analyze or reflect upon situations or 
chatacters. We welcome the beautiful 
“cogadh J but elusive Carmella as an old 

ut unsatisfactory friend. 315 pp. I2mo. 
—London Saturday Review. 


WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD was KING. 
By Amyot Sagon, author of “A Fair 
Palmist,’’ etc. London and Cornwall alter- 
nately give the scene, and ahundred years 
ago the approximate date, of this bright 
Narrative. Smuggling plays an important 
part in the plot ; the hero is one of Nelson’s 
officers, the villain is a Roman Catholic 
priest, the heroine is not an absolute dolt, 
and there is a good picture of Sir Edward 
Pellew, afterwards Lord Exmouth. These 
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are some of the features of a story of love 
and adventure which is thronghout perfectiy 
wholesome, and sometimes deals with ex- 
citing incident. Illustrated. 347 pp. 1I2mo. 
—London Atheneum. 


WINGS OF SILENCE. An Australian tale. 
By George Cossins, author of ‘“ Isban- 
Israel.’’ A story of the Australian desert 
told with close local studies, but touched. 
with fancy, rather than realism. The novel 
covers a very interesting and uuusual aspect 
of travel and fiction. 293 pp. I2imo. 


WitTH Sworn AND CROCIFIX. By Edward. 
S$. Van Zile. Beingan account of the strange 
adventures of Count Louis de Sancerre, 
companion of Sieur de la Salle, on the 
Lower Mississippi in the year of grace 
1682. Illustrated. 299 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


Wo.r’s Hkap. A story of the prince of 
outlaws. By the Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A., 
author of ‘‘In Lincoln Green,’’ etc. In this 
narrative the author returns to his favorite 
subject, ‘‘the Prince of Outlaws.’’ We 
now find Robin installed as Earl of Hunting- 
don, and, his son being attendant on Arthur 
of Brittany, we are behind the scenes 
on the occasion of that prince’s murder. 
The narrative is very circumstantial, and 
although we think boys will still prefer 
‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ the author manages to instill a 
good deal of life into his story. His 
arcbaisms of diction are rather too sug- 
gestive of research. With illustrations. 416 
pp. 12mo.—London Atheneum. 
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NEW FRENCH CouRSE, A. By Edwin F. 
Bacon, Ph. B. The first part of this book 
contains all the essentials of the grammar, 
while the latter part includes a series of 
familiar conversations designed as a prepara- 
tion to sight-seeing in Paris. These con- 
versations were written by the author while 
strolling about the streets, the gardens, the 
parks, and the museums of Paris, and are 
true to the life and features of the city as it 
is to-day. They make the visitor acquainted 
with the physical features of the city and 
at the same time with information and 
phrases necessary to goabout independently 
and to enjoy “the sights’’ as he would in 
his own country, with the least expense of 
time and money. In this connection the 
book will be found an invaluable aid to 
visitors to the Paris Exposition. Compris- 
ing the essentials of the grammar. 315 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 
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MYTHOLOGY FOR MODERNS. An up-to- 
date text-book for up-to-date students. By 
James S. Metcalf, M.A. This book pre- 
sents the humorous side of the religious 
myths of the Greeks and the Romans and 
jumbles them up with modern applications 
and allusions in a way calculated to provoke 
Jaughter rather than convey very deep 
learning in mythology. At the same time 
the tales adhere closely to the original ver- 
sions, and their fun and satire make them 
agreeable reading. [Illustrations by C. D. 
Gibson and others. 117 pp. 12mo.—/itts- 
burg Post. 


WHIsT. AMERICAN LEADS AND THEIR 
History. With a review of later innova- 
tions in the game. By Nicholas Browse 
Trist. This is a complete study of the 
origin and development of the American 
leads, the author dealing in the first part of 
his book also with the progress of the game 
from the days of Hoyle to the year 1892, 
while in the second part he reviews ‘‘Amer- 
ican whist innovations’’ since that day. 
158 pp. 16mo.—. Y. Mail and Express. 


se 
GUIDE BOoOkx«K S 


WANAMAKER’S PARIS GUIDE. A compact 
guide, well-conceived and carefully exe- 
cuted with two diagrammatic maps of Paris 
and the Exposition, the leading places of 
interest, directions as to local transport, 
steamship sailings and other data of interest 
and value to travelers. A manual and note- 
book for visitors to the Exposition of 1900. 
With map. 68 pp. 32mo. 
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BROOK FARM: ITS MEMBERS, SCHOLARS 
AND VISITORS. By Lindsay Swift. 303 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 


BUSHIDO, THE SOUL OF JAPAN. An exposi- 
tion of Japanese thought. By Inazo Nitobé, 
A.M., Ph. D. 127 pp. 16mo. 

See review. 


COLLAPSE OF THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 
By H. Remsen Whitehouse. The author’s 
period of diplomatic service fell during the 
troublous days when Italy was struggling 
for unity, and his official position undoubt- 
edly gave him much inside information that 
enhances the value of his book, while, of 
course, he gained through it a personal 
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knowledge of the great Italians of that day, 
The virtues and shortcomings of the last 
two kings of Naples, Ferdinand II. and 
Francis II., are discussed at length—for both 
had their good traits as well as their bad 
ones; and the author, we are convinced, 
will rise to the occasion in his tribute to the 
heroic Queen Maria Sophia, Francis’s wife, 
and sister of the late Empress of Austria, 
who in besieged Gaeta won immortal fame. 
She inspired Alphonse Daudet to draw one 
of his finest women, in ‘‘ Kings in Exile.” 
With frontispiece. 372 pp. 12mo.—WM. Y, 
Mail and Express. 


Ecypt1an Macic. By E. A. Wallis 
Budge, M. A., Litt. D. The author sets 
aside without any attempt at disproof— 
which could, indeed, hardly have been ex- 
pected in a popular book—the theory that 
the Egyptian religion was really a pan- 
theism, which form of faith has always 
shown a marked affinity with magic. And 
he ignores quiteas completely the system 
called henotheism, which Prof. Max Miiller 
once thought to be peculiar to the Vedic 
religion, but which has now been shown to 
be common to all polytheistic religions at 
some stage of their development. In this 
system every deity at the time of his invoca- 
tion is assumed by the worshiper to be 
filled with the full measure of divinity, or, 
as the first inventor of the phrase puts it, 
‘‘all that can be said of a divine being is 
ascribed to him.’’ When we consider the 
unwillingness of the Egyptians to lay aside 
the use of anything consecrated by tradi- 
tion, we can hardly take it as conclusive 
evidence of any religious theories current 
after the beginning of the New Empire. It 
is this lack of evidence which forms one of 
the many difficulties in dealing with the 
Egyptian religion as a whole, and, above 
all’ in doing so in a manner to be under- 
standed of the people. We cannot say that 
Dr. Budge has, in our opinion, grappled 
with these difficulties very successfully. 
With twenty illustrations. 234 pp. I2mo. 
—London Atheneum. 


HEROES OF THE MIDDLE West. The 
French. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
The author here deals with the French dis- 
coverers, explorers and colonizers in her 
own felicitous way. She covers the period 
from Marquette and Joliet to the pulling 
down of the French flag on Fort Chartres. 
Her guiding principle has been to vivify 
men and condense events, while putting a 
moving picture before the eye. Illustrated. 
141 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


How ENGLAND SAVED Europe. The 
story of the Great War—1793-1815. By W. 
H. Fitchett, B.A., LL. D., author of ‘‘ Fights 
for the Flag,” etc. Mr. Fitchett, who is an 
Australian Methodist clergyman, won his 
spur with his ‘‘ Deed That Won the Empire” 
and ‘‘Fights for the Flag.’’ The first 
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yolume of his present undertaking was 
heartily welcomed, as a promise of the 
adequate carrying out of the whole plan, 
and the two volumes that all but complete 
it redeem the promise. Mr. Fitchett’s 
work is not intended for the historical 
student, but for the general reader, to whose 
requirements it is admirably well-adapted. 
With portraits, facsimiles, and plans. In 
four volumes. Vol. II.—Nelson and the 
Struggle for the Sea. Vol. III.—The War 
in the Peninsula. 419pp. 12mo.—JN. FY. 
Mail and Express. 


LEGENDS OF THE BASTILE. By Frantz 
Funck-Brentano. The author sets himself 
to demolish those legends which represent 
the Bastile of the eighteenth century as the 
abode of disease and tortures. We are no 
longer to believe in iron cages, underground 
dungeons flooded by the Seine, toads, liz- 
ards, rats, scant furniture, clanking chains, 
Cimmerian darkness, and unknown accusa- 
tions. M. Funck-Brentano’s defense of the 
Bastile is a striking one, and is supported 
by documents, but that it will prevail against 
the forces of settled tradition is doubtful. 
Tradition says that the Bastile was a ‘hell 
of living men,’’ and that it was taken by 
storm. M. Funck-Bretano says it was a 
comfortable hotel, and that it was entered in 
a quarter of an hour. Tradition quotes the 
poets, M. Funck-Brentano prefers contem- 
porary records. With an introduction by 
Victorien Sardou. Authorized translation 
by George Maidment. With eight illus- 
trations. 279 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Zon- 
don Academy. 


PASSING OF THE EMPIRES, The. 850 B. 
C. to 330 B.C. By G. Maspero, Hon. D. C. 
lL. Edited by A. H. Sayce. Translated by 
M. 1L. McClure. With maps, three colored 
plates and numerous illustrations. 824 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto. 

See review. 


SouTH AMERICA. By Frank G. Carpenter. 
The author takes the children upon an im- 
aginary tour through the most characteristic 
parts of South America, visiting the differ- 
ent countries, and observing the people in 
their homes and at their work. In this way 
they learn much of the natural resources 
and industries of these countries, of the 
curious animals of the different zones, and 
of the wonderful flowers and trees of the 
tropics. Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. 
Illustrated. 352 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—WJ. 
Y. Mail and Express. 
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PURITAN PREACHING IN ENGLAND. A 
study of past and present. By John Brown, 
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B. A., D. D., author of “John Bunyan, His 
Life, Times and Work,” etc. Astudy of the 
great figures and great movements asso- 
ciated with the history of Puritanism in Eng- 
land. John Colet, Thomas Goodwin, John 
Bunyan, Richard Baxter, and, of representa- 
tive preachers of modern Puritanism, 
Thomas Binney, C. H. Spurgeon, R. W. 
Dale and Alexander Maclaren are among the 
leaders in Puritan thought who are por- 
trayed. 290 pp. I2mo. 


WHEAT PROBLEM, THE. Based on re- 
marks made in the Presidential address to 
the British association in Bristol in 1898. B 
Sir William Crookes, F. R. S. Revised, 
with an answer to various critics. With 
chapters on the future wheat supply of the 
United States, by Mr. C. Wood Davis and 
Hon. John Hyde. Questions of the Day. 
272 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


See With New Books. 
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INGENIOUS AND DIVERTING LETTERS OF 
THE LADY Travels intoSpain. De- 
scribing the devotions, nunneries, humors, 
customs, laws, militia, trade, diet and re- 
creations of that people. Intermixt with 
great variety of modern adventure and sur- 
prising accidents, being the truest and best 
remarks extant of that court and country. 
Marie Catharine, Je Jumel de Barneville, Bar- 
oness of Aulnoy wrote fairy stories at the 
close of the Seventeenth century and mixed 
in court intrigues which nearly brought her 
to the scaffold. In 1691 she visited Spain 
and her letters published then are here re- 
produced. They give avivid and accurate 
picture of the land and time. Second edition. 
Illustrated. 241 pp. 16mo. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
THE. A study of the development of Eng- 
lish thought and expression from Beowulf to 
Milton. By Fred Lewis Pattee. In this work, 
as in his ‘‘ History of American Literature,”’ 
Professor Pattee has kept constantly in view 
the civil and religious history of the people 
whose literature he studies. The spirit of 
the age, the condition and the temper of all 
classes, the development of new ideals and 
of new institutions, the various influences 
that have come from other lands to mould 
ayd modify native characteristics, are care- 
fully noted at every step. The chronology 
is founded upon Ryland’s Chronologicai 
Outlines and upon Green's Short History. 
A distinguishing mark is the citing of recent 
authority and the use of quotations and es- 
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timates from the latest reprints and editions. 
A select list of authors is prefixed to every 
chapter and division of the book. 394 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 
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BrrpD Wortp. A bird book for children. 
By J. H. Stickney, assisted by Ralph Hoff- 
mann, Colored illustrations, washed draw- 
ings by Ernest Seton Thompson, and dia- 
gtams are accompanied by careful but sim- 
ple accounts of familiar birds, interspersed 
with verse, all intended for school use. 
Study and Story Nature Readers. 214 pp. 
I2mo. 


OuR RARER BRITISH BREEDING BIRDS: 
Their Nests, Eggs, and Summer Haunts. 
By Richard Kearton, F. Z. S., author of 
‘* British Birds’ Nests,’’ etc. Illustrated from 
photographs by C. Kearton. 149 pp. 8vo. 
See review. 
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ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW, THE. A quarterly 
miscellany. Edited by Lady Randolph Spen- 
cer Churchill. Few single numbers of any 
review have included so many brilliant 
names, two at least distinguished being 
American, namely Mrs. Gertrude Atherton 
and Stephen Crane, who writes on ‘‘ war 
memories,’’ reminiscences of the Cuban 
campaign, written, alas, in his most exaspe- 
rating manner. Senor Moret y Prendergast 
has a well-informed article on Spanish 
finance, and there are no less than four bat- 
tle articles—David Haunay on ‘‘Our Sea 
Fights With the Dutch,’’ Spencer Wilkinson 
on ‘‘ The Art of Going to War,’’ ‘‘ Sikhs and 
Boers—a Parallel,’’ by Stephen Wheeler, and 
‘*Some Battle Pieces,’’ by Sidney Lowe. 
There are also two articles of importance to 
the economist—G. A. Asquith’s ‘‘ Notes on 
the Venezuelan Arbitration’’ and R. Lionel 
Phillin’s ‘‘ Past and Future in South Africa.”’ 
Vol. III. December, 1899. Illustrated. 256 
pp. 8vo.—Chicago Times-Herald. 
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VOICES OF FREEDOM AND STUDIES IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF INDIVIDUALITY. By Hora- 
tio W. Dresser. Mr. Dresser is an attractive 
expositor of the ‘‘New Thonght,.’’ whose 
previous work, like this, we have had occa- 
sion to commend. By the ‘‘ New Thought”’ 
he means a philosophy of life and conduct, 
idealistic in basis, practical in outlook and 
aim. One of its applications is to the study 
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and healing of disease, but it is widely at 
variance with ‘‘Christian Science,’’ with 
which some have carelessly identified it. 
Self-knowledge, self-control, self-culture, in 
the broad sympathies of a social life and a 
religious spirit, are its leading principles. 
‘All, in fact, that the New Thought follow- 
ers ask is that one live the Christ-life, and, 
living it, apply it in such detail that the 
whole being shall respond, physically, men- 
tally, socially, and spiritually. With portrait. 
204 pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 7he Outlook. 
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FoLK SONGS FROM THE SPANISH. B 
Helen Huntington. The author has col- 
lected and turned into English a number of 
the folk songs constantly heard in Spain. 
In a preface, made up of dainty descriptions 
of various scenes in Spain, the author indi- 
cates the occasions upon which the differing 
kinds of songs are to be heard. 75 pp. 16mo. 

MAN WITH THE HOE, THE. By Edwin 
Markham. Itis not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Markham should wish to set many of 
his critics right concerning his famous poem. 
No poem published in recent years has in- 
spired so much and widely differing com- 
ment. In this volume the poet replies to 
his critics, describes the influences which 
moved him to write the poem, and explains 
the meaning and significance of his verse. 
‘* The Notes ’’ in the volume are introduced 
by a copy of ‘“‘ The Man with the Hoe,’’ the 
text of which, in one particular, is different 
from the original version. Illustrated. 47 pp. 
16mo, paper.—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 

Marmion. A tale of Flodden Field. By 
Sir Walter Scott. For school use, the intro- 


duction sketches Scott’s life and the place ° 


Marmion has, while the notes explain per- 
sons and places. Edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes for the use of students, by 
George B. Aiton, M.A. With portrait. Mac- 
millan’s Pocket English Classics. 250 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 
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CHRISTIAN AND CIvIC ECONOMY OF 
LARGE Towns, THE. By Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D., LL.D. This new edition makes 
Chalmers’s important work for the first 
time available for general use. Professor 
Henderson’s introduction comprises a bio- 
graphical notice, an analysis of Chalmers’s 
economical doctrines and an account of his 
contribution tosociology. Among the most 
important of these are the germs of the 
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social-settlement ideas. 
introduction by Charles R. Henderson. 
pP- I2mo. 

EFFECTS OF RECENT CHANGES IN MONE- 
taRY STANDARDS UPON THE DISTRIBUTION 
oF WEALTH. By Francis S. Kinder, A. M. 
The author concludes that the fall in prices 
after 1873 was due to the change of stand- 
ards and that real wages have risen faster in 
times of raising than in times of falling 
prices. Economic Studies. December, 1899. 
84 pp. I2mo, paper. 

First PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. By Wil- 
liam Samuel Lilly. The writer of this 
masterly treatise opens his argument by 
pointing out that astriking characteristic of 
the present day is the well nigh total efface- 
ment from the general mind of the idea 
of law, most of the so-called laws having 
no real claim to the title, since they do not 
possess that characteristic of necessity 
which is the essence of law. The only firm 
foundation, he urges, upon which the State 
can be built is the moral law, in virtue of 
which man is a being invested by rights and 
encompassed by duties. The natural rights 
and the natural duties of man are the 
“primary postulates of politics.’”’ From 
this standpoint Mr. Lilly gradually threads 
his way through a closely reasoned con- 
sideration of the various features connected 
with the State, its origin, object, functions, 
mechanism, corruption, and _ sanctions. 
Such, briefly, is an outline of this interest- 
ing volume, and we trust we have said 
enough to make its many merits abun- 
dantly clear. The reasoning throughout 
is admirably simple, yet conclusive, and 
Mr. Lilly marshals his arguments with 
excellent skill and effect. A further 
recommendation of the work is a well- 
arranged index, while a summary of the 
contents, from which much of the above is 
derived, adds greatly to its value. 322 pp. 
8vo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


GROWTH OF NATIONALITY IN THE UNITED 
States. A social study. By John Bascom. 
This volume is the fruit of lectures deliv- 
ered in the course of years by Professor 
Bascom. Itis not a dry dissertation, but 
fresh and inspiring in matter and method. 
It is a study of the constitution, not formal 
or technical, but discusses its development 
in connection with national life. The titles 
of the chapters suggest the topics. They 
are on the supreme court, on the strife be- 
tween the States and the United States, be- 
tween groups of States for control, on re- 
construction and nationality, and strife be- 
tween classes. The conclusions treat of 
embarrassments to our national growth, and 
a comparison between the United States and 
England, and the grounds of the difference. 
213 pp. 12mo.— Pittsburg Post. 


RalLway DISCRIMINATIONS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL COMBINATIONS. By Charles A. Prouty. 
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This paper amplifies the testimony of the 
author before the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. Publications of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 


9 pp- I2mo, paper. 


RISE OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
HEALTH, THE. By William H. Allen. The 
Board of Health organized in 1879 and 
which lasted a few years is here described. 
Publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 17 pp. I2mo, 
paper. 

SouTH AFRICAN CONFLICT—ITS LEGAL 
AND POLITICAL ASPECTS, THE. By Frederick 
A. Cleveland. Reviews the conflict between 
the special rights of the Boer States and the 
general rights of the British Empire reach- 
ing the conclusion that the two might have 
been adjusted without war, though the 
author deems this by no means certain. 
Publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 40 pp. I2mo, 
paper. 

TRUSTS AND THE PusLIc. By George 
Gunton, author of ‘‘ Wealth and Progress,’’ 
etc. This book discusses almost every phase 
of the trust question, and, while in the 
main the principle of trusts as .an auxiliary 
of economic development is defended, the 
abuses of the trust principle are pointed 
out and criticised with equal frankness. 
245 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 
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ARMY AND Navy YEAR-BOOK, THE. 
Compiled by Colonel Wm. H. Powell, U.S. 


A. 154 pp. I2mo, paper. 
se 
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BIBLE STUDIES IN MISSIONS. By Charles 
K. Ober. The Old Testament view of mis- 
sion, the Pentecostal and present duties are 
reviewed and considered.; I. Missions in the 
Old Testament. II. Missions in the Church 
of Pentecost. III. Partnership Privileges. 
61 pp. I2mo, paper. 


CHRISTIAN USE OF THE PSALMS, By the 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne. With essays on the 
proper Psalms in the Anglican Prayer Book. 


273 Pp. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 

EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
THESSALONIANS, CORINTHIANS, GALATIANS, 
ROMANS AND PHILIPPIANS. By James 
Drummond, M.A. This exegetical series, 


tobe completed in four volumes, will cover 
the whole New Testament, and is planned 
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in such a way as to admit of greater freedom 
of treatment than is usual in commentaries 
proper. The space generally devoted in 
commentaries toa minute examination of 
the grammatical construction of passages of 
minor po peng is occupied with the dis- 
cussion of those of a special interest from a 
doctrinal and practical point of view. Ques- 
tions of the authorship and date of the sev- 
eral books are treated in introductions, and 
numerous dissertations are inserted eluci- 
dating matters of graver moment. The 
books of the New Testament are treated as 
a literature which, in order to be understood, 
must be explained, like all other ancient 
literatures, in accordance with the accepted 

rinciples of the grammatical and historical 
interpretation. The purpose of the editor, 
Dr. Orello Cone, is to furnish handbooks 
that will meet the wants of the general 
reader, and at the same time present the 
results of the latest scholarship. Interna- 
tional Handbooks to the New Testament. 
391 pp. 1t12mo.—N. Y. Mailand Express. 


LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. By 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 293 pp. I2mo. 
See With New Books. 


LIFE THAT REALLY Is, THE. By Lyman 
Abbott. During the last year of my pas- 
torate in Plymouth Church a pamphlet edi- 
tion of the morning sermons was issued, at 
the request and mainly for the use of mem- 
bers of the congregation, and subsequently 
about one hundred were bound in a volume 
bearing the title, ‘‘ The Life That Really Is.’’ 
The demand for that volume has led to the 

ublication of this one, which, though it 
lear the the same title, differs from its pre- 
decessor. Three sermons dealing with cur- 
rent events, and necessarily temporary in 
their character, have been omitted, and 
others, including the last sermon I preached 
in Plymouth Pulpit, have been inserted in 
their stead. The title, ‘‘The Life That 
Really Is,’’ has been selected, not because 
it chances to be the title of one of the ser- 
mons, but because it expresses what I be- 
lieve ought to be oneof the chief aims of 
the preacher, namely, to bring the light of 
the eternal, the spiritual, the ever present 
and ever real life to bear upon all the prob- 
lems of the temporal, the earthly and the 
apparent. 320pp. 12mo.—From the Preface. 


MANUAL OF CHURCH History, A. By 
Albert Henry Newman, D. D., LL. D, 
author of ‘‘ History of Anti-Pedobaptism,”’ 
etc. Vol. I. Ancient and Medieval Church 
History. (To A. D. 1517.) 638 pp. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 


PRAYER: PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES. 
Lessons for devotional Bible classes and per- 
sonal study. Prepared by Fred. S Good- 
man. Intended as a practical aid and guide 
to the study of prayer in Young Men's 
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Christian Association classes. Two sections, 
one of thirteen and the other of seven les- 
sons, take typical Scripture prayers and 
analyze them, in the first section for the 
theory and in the second for the practice of 
prayer. Each prayer is examined with refer- 
ences and a list of books closes this well 
planned tract. 47 pp. 32mo, paper. 


REINCARNATION OR IMMORTALITY? By 
Ursula N. Gestefeld. A group of essays 
from the Theosophist standpoint, treating 
individuality as an accident of the condi- 
tioned. 165 pp. 1I2mo. 


SociAL MEANING OF MODERN RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. Being the Ely 
Lectures for 1899. By Thomas C. Hall, D. D. 
The author finds the power of revival move- 
ments in ‘‘ the advance of God’s self-revela- 
tion to men in the associated life of men. 
Not in mystic contemplation do men come 
closest to the life of God, but in the chang- 
ing activity of the race’s history.’’ In all 
these movements— Wesleyan, Tractarian, 
Methodist, Evangelical, Broad Church, etc. 
—the author sees but ‘‘the prelude toa 
more splendid symphony of divine praise.” 
283 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


TWENTY-FouR LESSONS TO ILLUSTRATE 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND CHRISTIAN EXPE- 
RIENCE BY MEANS OF CHRISTIAN Hymns. 
Compiled by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
D. D. Lyric poems of Christian faith are 
here grouped by the theological truth, they 
inculcate, the selection of hymns being 
guided with much literary taste. 151 pp. 
18mo, paper. 
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DIUTURNAL THEORY OF THE EARTH}; OR, 
NATURE’S SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTING A 
STRATIFIED PHYSICAL WORLD, THE. By 
William Andrews. This book contains an 
entirely new theory of the motion of the 
earth, ascribing to it a ‘‘ corkscrew ’’ move- 
ment, in addition to those of which as- 
tronomy knows. This spiral motion, exceed- 
ingly slow, would gradually twist the poles. 
toward the equator, and the latter to the 
region of the poles, or, as the author ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ in the long course of one diu- 
turnal revolution, the north terrestrial polar 
point is taken with 30 degrees of the south 
sidereal polar point, and returned to within 
60 degrees of the point under the north star, 
from which it started.’’ Such a _ theory 
would account for much that puzzles geol- 
ogists, paleontologists, and prehistoric his- 
torians, but we fail to find any valid evidence 
to support it in the book itself; post facto 
theories are always to be regarded with sus- 
picion. It remains to be seen what astron- 
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omers and geologists will have to say in the 
matter, but we believe that they will reject 
the theory in its entirety. With portrait. 
551 pp. 8vo.—N. Y. Matl and Express. 


HEREDITY AND HUMAN PROGRESS. By 
W. Duncan McKim, M. D., Ph. D. The 
author’s dictum will be considered quite re- 
markable by the general reader, although 
his theory has already received serious con- 
sideration from men of science. Since the 
repressive measures that society has de- 
vised for its protection are inadequate, he 
declares that a radical remedy may be found 
in removing by a gentle and painless death 
the extreme cases of weakness and vicious- 
ness—the cases ‘‘ treated,’’ however, being 
those who, through their own action or the 
action of their parents, are placed within the 
hands of the State. 283 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


INVISIBLE LIGHT ; OR, THE ELECTRIC 
THEORY OF CREATION. By Geo. W. 
Warder. Taking his motto from Tesla’s 
definition, ‘‘ electricity is invisible light,’’ 
the author propounds an electric theory of 
creation, which ‘‘does not conflict with 
modern science, nor the Mosaic account of 
creation as best understood and accepted.’’ 
According to him, ‘‘electricity is the 
medium and agency of creative power 
in the evolution and government of the 
universe, and the medium and connectin 
link between spirit and substance, soul an 
body, mind and matter, dust and Deity, God 
and the universe’’ The theory is well pre- 
sented, and ingenious enough to be con- 
sidered, even though without serious inten- 
tion of its acceptance. 334 pp. I2mo.— 
N.Y. Mail and Express. 


OUTLINES OF THE COMPARATIVE PHySI- 
OLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY OF ANIMALS. By 
Joseph Le Conte, author of ‘‘ Religion and 
Science.’’ This is a systematic treatise, 
clearly arranged and clearly developed, and 
bringing within reasonable compass a gen- 
eral view of the present state of knowledge 
in this broadly interesting field. The pres- 
ent is not the time or place for a critical 
consideration of its doctrines. It is suffi- 
cient to record the character and scope of 
the work and its authorship to indicate its 
importance. Illustrated. 499 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Times. 


RACES OF MAN: AN OUTLINE OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY, THE. By J. 
Deniker, Se. D. A careful account, scien- 
tific rather than popular of the races of man, 
particularly in their physical characteristics, 
giving existing knowledge in very con- 

ensed form by tables, or, with some illus- 
trations, not altogether satisfactory. With 
one hundred and seventy-six illustrations 
and two maps. 611 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Tovon. A book of holiday recitations. 
Selected and arranged by Allie M. Felker. 
Christmas, New Year’s and Thanksgiving 
furnish the recitations for this collection. 
They are drawn froma wide range but ex- 
cept in the first instance are from minor 
authors. For the children of the school, 
the home and the church. 208 pp. I2mo. 
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YANGTZE VALLEY AND BEYOND, THE. 
An account of journeys in China, chiefly in 
the Province of Sze Chuan and among the 
Man-Tze of the Somo Territory. By Mrs. 
J. F. Bishop. (Isabella L. Bird.) With 
map and one hundred and sixteen illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. 410, 365 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review. 
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By E. W. Kemble. 
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COONTOWN’S 400. 
Illustrated. Quarto. 
See review. 


DANCE: ANCIENT AND MODERN, THE. 
Translated from the French, by Arabella E. 
Moore. Illustrated. 32 pp. 8vo, paper. 


EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being 
impressions and translations of Maurice 
Hewlett. A new edition, with illustrations 
by James Kerr Lawson, of Maurice Hew- 
lett’s sympathetic and poetic interpretation 
of the art life of the Renaissance in Italy. 
The illustrations are mainly in photogravure. 
234 pp. 12mo0.— Zhe Outlook. 


FRENCH PORTRAITS. By Vance Thomp- 
son. The Belgian school and the new French 
symbolists are the two main divisions from 
which these pen portraits are drawn witha 
minute attention to the life habit and habitat 
of the man of letters. They are written 
with appreciation, information and intro- 
spection. Being appreciations of the writers 
of young France. Illustrated. 241 pp. In- 
dexed. Quarto. 


HEALTHY EXERCISE. In three parts. By 
Robert H. Greene, M.D. A practical work for 
all who wish to keep in good health rather 
than in good training. A book which every 
one in the family would be the better for 
reading. Illustrated. 167 pp. 16mo. 
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MIDSUMMER OF ITALIAN ART. By Frank 
Preston Stearns. The changes made by the 
author in this new edition of his helpful and 
reliable handbook are a more thorough and 
complete analysis of the works of Raphael 
and Michel Angelo, the addition to the paper 
on Da Vinci of astatement of every picture 
that can be ascribed to him on reasonable 
grounds, and the omission of certain para- 
graphs in different parts of the book having 
no direct bearing upon the subject in hand, 
together with the whole of the account of 
Fra Angelico, ‘‘ who does not properly be- 
long to the culmination of Italian art.”’ 
The paper on Correggio, too, has been 
elaborated ; that on Raphael Santi remains 
practically unchanged. Containing an ex- 
amination of the works of Michel Angelo, 
Leonardo Da Vinci, Raphael Santi and Cor- 
reggio. Revised edition. 314 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—N. Y. Maitland Express. 


REMBRANDT. By Estelle M. Hurll. This 
book is equipped with introductory matter 
in the way of chronological tables, biograph- 
ical sketch and historical directory of the 
pictures such as was supplied for the 
Raphael; the body of the book is likewise 
made up of three or four pages of simple, 
interpretative text for each of the sixteen 
pictures, and a pronouncing vocabulary of 
proper names is added. Miss Hurll tells 
the story of the pictures in simple, untech- 
nical form, bringing out the symbolism, if 
any, and telling the legends pictured by 
the artist. These pictures are chosen to 
show the most representative styles of his 
work. A collection of fifteen pictures and 
a portrait of the painter. With introduc- 
tion and interpretation. The Riverside Art 
Series. 96 pp. Indexed. 1t2mo.—WN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


WoMaAN BEAUTIFUL, The. By Ella Adelia 
Fletcher. In this volume there are special 
chapters devoted to the many means b 
which a woman can be physically improved. 
There are not less than 228 cosmetic and 
therapeutic formule given for the com- 
plexion; 62 for the eyes, eyebrows, and 
eyelashes; 47 for the teeth; 97 for the 
hands and manicuring; 149 for perfumes; 
46 for flesh-reducing, and 167 for the hair. 
The advice given on dress is excellent. 
Women, or the major part of them, see no 
difference between the frame and the pic- 
ture. The first too often overshadows the 
latter. ‘‘What does a woman do? She 
goes to her tailor or dressmaker, or to the 
great department shop, and docilely—nay, 
too often eagerly—accepts the newest thing, 
in cut or fabric ; and taste, sense, judgment, 
propriety, and suitability are all sacrificed 
to a woman’s inordinate craving for novelty. 

. . Instead of making dress a means of 
enhancing her charms, woman has allowed 
it to become the vehicle of her undoing.’’ 
A practical treatise on the development and 
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preservation of woman’s health and beauty, 
and the principles of taste in dress. Illus- 
trated. 535 pp. 8vo.— WV. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 


ses 


Ww A R B O O K § 


AFRICANDERS, THE. A century of Dutch- 
English feud in South Africa. By Le Roy 
Hooker. Illustrated. 279 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


SouTH AFRICA OF To-DAy. By Captain 
Francis Younghusband, C. I. E., author of 
‘“‘The Heart of a Continent,’ etc. The 
author has the faculty of observation thor- 
oughly developed, and his travelling expe- 
riences in India, China, and Central Asia 
stood him in good stead when he carried out 
the commission of the Zimes to report 
upon the condition of affairs existing in 
South Africa. He gives a clear and vivid 
insight into the state of the eountry, and 
makes the reader well acquainted with the 
Boers and their government. With illustra- 
tions. New ition. 258 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily 
mental and nervous exhaus- 
tion, 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giv- 
ing renewed strength and vigor 
to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the nerves 
and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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Aboard the American Duchess. By George L. My- 
ers. 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

Africanders, The. A century of Dutch-English 
feud in South Africa. By Le Roy Hooker, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

Anglo-Saxon Review, The. A quarterly miscellany. 
Edited by Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill. Vol. III. 
December, 1899. $6.00; by mail, $6.23. 

Army and Navy Year-Book, The. Compiled by Col- 
onel Wm. H. Powell, U.S.A. Paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 

Bird World. A bird book for children. By J. H. 
Stickney, assisted by Ralph Hoffman. 55 cents ; by 
mail, 65 cents. 

Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. Three volumes. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.91. 

Brook Farm: Its Members, Scholars and Visitors. 
By Lindsay Swift. 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, The. 
By —— Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.38. 

Christian Use of the Psalms. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Coffee and Repartee and the Idiot, By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. New edition. 75 cents; by mail, 88 
cents. 

Dance: Ancient and Modern, The. Translated 
from the French by Arabella E. Moore. Paper, 50 
cents; by mail, 55 cents, 

Diuturnal Theory of the Earth; or, Nature’s Sys- 
tem of Constructing a Stratified Physical World, The. 
By William Andrews. $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

Drama of Yesterday and To-Day, The. By Clement 
Scott. Twovolumes. $6.00; by mail, $6.38. 

Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being impressions and 
translations by Maurice Hewlett. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

istles of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians, 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans and Philippians. 
By James Drummond. $1.60; by mail, $1.73. 

Essays, Colors of Good and Evil and Advancement 
of Learning of Francis Bacon. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

First Principles in Politics. By William Samuel 
Lilly. $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

Folk Songs from the Spanish. By Helen Hunting- 
ton. $1.13; by mail, $1.19. 

Frank Farleigh ; or, Scenes from the Life of a Pri- 
vate Pupil. 

pty Coverdale’s Courtship and All that Came 
of It. 

Lewis Arundel ; or, The Railroad of Life. Three 
pee By Frank E. Smedley. $7.85; by mail, 

83 

French Portraits. By Vance Thompson. $1.90; b 
mail, $2.08. ’ . me: 

Gentleman Pensioner, The. By Albert Lee. 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 33 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 

Glass Dagger, The. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00, 

Growth of Nationality in the United States. By 
John Bascom, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Healthy Exercise. By Robert H. Greene, M. D. 90 
cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 

Henry Knox. A soldier of the Revolution. By 
Noah Brooks. $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Heroes ot the Middle West. The French, By Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. 48 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 
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Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By A. T. Quil- 
ler-Couch. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of W. M. 
Thackeray to‘ Punch.’’ By M. H. Spielmann. $1.35; 
by mail, $1.55. 

How England Saved Europe. The Story of the 
Great War. 1793-1815, By W. H. Fitchett, B. A., 
LL. D. Vols. II and III. $1.50 each ; by mail, $1.66 each. 

Ingenious and Diverting Letters of the Lady— 
Travels intoSpain. $1.35; by mail, $1.43. 

John Ruskin. A sketch of his life, his work, and 
his opinions, with personal reminiscences. By M. H. 
Spielmann. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

Leaves from Our Tuscan Kitchen; or, How to 
Cook Vegetables. By Janet Ross. 90 cents; by mail, 
96 cents. 

Leaves from the Tree of Life. By Alexander Mac- 
laren. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Legends of the Bastile. By Frantz Funck-Brentano. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Life and Works of Charles Lamb. In twelve 
volumes. Vol. VII. Tales from Shakespeare. Vol. 
VIII. Charles Lamb. Edttion de Luxe. $7.00; by 
mail, $7.32. 

Life of Abraham Lincoln, The. Drawn from origi- 
nal sources and containing many speeches, letters 
and telegrams hitherto unpublished. By Ida M. Tar- 
bell. $3.75; by mail, $4.12. 

Life of Russell H. Conwell. By Albert Hatcher 
Smith; $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

Life of Wellington. By the Right Hon. Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell, Bart., M. P. $8.25; by mail, $8.54. 

Life that Really Is. By Lyman Abbott. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

Madame Dreyfus. Anappreciation. By Josephine 
Lazarus. 38 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Man's Woman, A. By Frank Norris. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

Man with the Hoe, The. By Edwin Markham. 
With notes by the author. Paper, 38 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. 

Mary Paget. A romance of Old Bermuda. By 
Minna Caroline Smith. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Midsummer of Italian Art. By Frank Preston 
Stearns. $1.70; by mail, $1.83. 

Nathan Hale. A play in four acts. By Clyde Fitch. 
go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Outlines of the Comparative Physiology and Mor- 
phology of Animals. By Joseph Le Conte. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.64. 

Parson’s Daughter, The. Her early recollections 
and how Mr. Romney painted her. By Emma Mar- 
shall. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Passing of the Empires, The. 850 B. C. to 330 B.C. 
By G. Maspero, Hon. D.C. L. $5.50; by mail, $5.91. 

Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, The. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

Plutarch’s Lives. Englished by Sir Thomas North. 
In ten Volumes. Vol. X. 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents: 
leather, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

Principles of Biology. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. II. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Puritan Preaching in England. A study of past and 
present. By John Brown, B. A., D. D. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

Recollections, 1832 to 1886. By the Right Honorable 
Sir Algernon West, K.C. B. $2.25: by mail, $2.41. 
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Races of Man, The. An Outline of Anthropology 
and Ethnography, The. By J. Deniker,Sc. D. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. . 

Recollections of Johannes Brahms. By Albert Die- 
trich and J. V. Widmann. Translated by Dora EK. 
Hecht. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

Savrola. A tale of the Revolution in Laurania. By 
Winston Spencer Churchill. 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Shakespeare: The Man. An attempt to find traces 
of the dramatist’s character in his dramas. By Gold- 
win Smith. 68 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

Shield of His Honor, The. By Col. Richard Henry 
Savage. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Shirley. By Charlotte Bronté. $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

Social Meaning of Modern’ Relious Movements in 
England. Being the Ely Lectures for 1899. By Thomas 
C. Hall, D.D. $1 10; by mail, $1.21. 

South Africa of To-day. By Capt. Francis Young- 
husband, C. I. E., author of ‘‘ The Heart of a Conti- 
nent,etc. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

Stage as a Career, The. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 
75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

Stories From the Arabian Nights. Selected by 
Adam Singleton. 59 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

Story of Lewis Carroll. Told for young people by 
the real Alice in Wonderland, Miss Alice Bowman. 
57 cents ; by mail, 81 cents. : 

Story of Tristan and Iseult. Rendered into English 
from the German of Gottfried von Strassburg by 

— lL. Weston. Two volumes. $1.10; by mail, 
1.18, 

Sylvia in Flower Land. By Linda Gardiner. $1.10 ; 

by mail, $1.20. 
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Terence. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. go cents ; by mail, 
$1.01. 

Theodore Beza. 
formation. 1519-1605. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Trusts and the Public. By George Gunton. 75 
cents ; by mail, 8 cents; paper, 38 cents ; by mail, 
43 cents. 

Undoing of John Brewster, The. 
Howard. $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Villette. By Charlotte Bronté. $1.35 ; by mail, $1.51. 

Voices of Freedom and Studies in the Philosophy 
of Individuality. By Horatio W. Dresser. 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

Wagner. By Charles A. Lidgey. 90 cents ; by mail, 
99 cents. 

Wanamaker’s Paris Guide. 
cents. 

Whist. American Leads and Their History. By 
Nicholas Browse Trist. 90 cents; by mail, 97 cents, 

Wings of Silence. An Australian tale. By George 
Cossins. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

With Sword and Crucifix. By E. S. Van Zile. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

Woman Beautiful, The. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.72. 

Works of Shakespeare. Edited by Israel Gollancz, 
Vol. V. $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Works of Shakespeare. Edited with introduction 
and notes. By C. H. Herford. Vol. X. 1.10; by 
mail, $1.20. 

Yangtze Valley and Beyond, The. 
Bishop. $4.50; by mail, $4.95. 


The Counsellor of the French Re. 
By Henry Martyn Baird. 


By Lady Mabel 


5 cents; by mail, 10 


By Ella Adelia Fletcher. 


By Mrs. J. P. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 


Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B. “‘ Boulevard Velvet ”’ 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Equals Silk Velvet 


at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia 


WANAMAKER’S 


New York 
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Look for the Mark! 


of Limoges and the word 


The coat-of-arms of the town 
‘* Elite ’’ constitute 


the trade-mark by which Elite French China is 


distinguished. 


It is a hall mark which carries 


with it a guarantee of paramount excellence in 
French porcelain. 


It has the largest sales among people of 


refined tastes and is recommended by the best 
stores to customers looking for something that 


is not blazé. See that the word ‘‘Elite”’ 


is on 


each piece—take no other. 


NEW YORK 


New York 


nite 
Va (ecli BYeaTAY 
Umbrella ~ 


It is Better than a Foreign Umbrella 


We make it our business to keep posted on Umbrella 
matters the world over. The American Beauty is supreme. 
There is nothing of equal quality and style at the price, 
either for men or women, in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
or anywhere else. 


‘ ‘MADE FOR TRADE ONLY 
S.J. CAWLEY & CO., Maxeas, New Yoru 


For sale by 


MADE BY 


Rawo & Dotter, 


AND LIMOGES. 


RETAILED BY 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


AND PHILADELPHIA. 


Not Botany, but just Common Knowledge about 
the green and tinted things God has given us. 


Field, Forest ana 
Wayside Flowers 


With Chapters on Grasses, Sedges and Ferns. 


NTECHNICAL STUDIES FOR  UN- 
LEARNED LOVERS OF NATURE. 


By Maup Gornc (E. M. Hardinge), Author of 
** With the Wild Flowers.’’ Crown 8vo, Cloth 
Decorated, Illustrated with many half-tone and 
line engravings, $1.50. 

* * Will appeal not only to those who are 
without time or inclination to go deeply into this 
fascinating department of Nature, but to the 
student who appreciates the literary art that can 
envelop the prosaic dry bones of science with the 
exquisite aroma of flower beauty. The book is 
written in a rich, picturesque style, with broad 
knowledge of Nature’s habits in plant life and 
keen appreciation of her zsthetit.values.— 7he 
Churchman. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER _New York | Publishers, 5 and 7 East 16th St., N. Y. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book 
h B stands first on the list, and it stands also for all that is 
I e est good in household economy. The practical work of a 


practical cook. Everything in its nearly 600 pages is 
common sense, practicable and absolutely sure. There are 


no failures in it. The beginner has the same opportunity 
( OO er as the experienced cook. Follow directions and you are 
bound to come out right. 


Bound in washable cloth ; price, $1.75. 


Books New Salads 


A valuable book containing recipes for salads suitable for 
Dinners, Luncheons, Suppers, Receptions, etc. Also some 
Odd Salads and Ceylon Salads. Here’s the means for a 


by pleasant variety for the daily menu. Thé author says that 
salads are indispensable for health reasons; certainly they 
add spice to the daily dinner or luncheon. 


I he Best Bound in salad-green cloth; price, 50 cents. 


Left Overs 


. Many a delightful dish is lost for lack of knowing what to 
( OO In do with the left-overs. Every family would be hundreds of 
dollars richer for the knowledge this book contains. 


Companion to New Salads; price, 50 cents. 


Au thority Home Candy Making 


Tells how to make many varieties of sweets and confections. 
Many delightful hours of enjoyment can be had from this 
book. 

Bound in cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


We 


Here’s a 25-cent List 


How to Use a Chafing Dish. Quick Soups. Sandwiches. 
New Ways for Oysters. Dainties. Colonial Recipes. 


) 
That S Household Accounts 


A book for recording all the daily expenses of the family ; 


it is ruled and systematized so that the keeping of it is 
Mrs. Rorer| ttoiieenter 
In manilla boards; price, 25 cents. 


Cakes, Cake Decorations 


and Desserts 


By Cuas. H. Kinc. A helpful book for those who do 
cake making. Everything is plain and matter-of-fact. 
The book is illustrated by engravings of numerous decorated 
pieces, and has a chart. 


Bound in cloth ; price, $1.00. 


Of all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage 


Arnold and Company, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
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A New Umbrella 


For sale by leading dealers 
everywhere. 





“Trade Mark. 
THE BEST $5 SILK UMBRELLA MADE 


Going South? 


This Umbrella is jointed at the 
handle and at the tip; all done 
in a minute; can be carried in 
your dress suit case or trunk 
when not in use. Sold only to 
the trade by 


ALLISON & LAMSON, 


Makers. New York. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 
New York 


Open Pattern Stock 
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Rint i BANBURY CRUSS 

lo SFE A FINE LAD) UPON A WHITE HORS} 
i RINGS on HI R FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOE 
| SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES 


i hi ER | 

| AND so CAN Al 
Drs 

| Ti \) a 
pS WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 
OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 

)AND OLD 


HEY MAINTAIN 


| Jo MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WOR! 
as 


A llother Book 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 
for the CHILDREN. 

By E. FRANCES SOULE. 
‘Will bring light and cheer into many a home 


where Sunday has been a dull day.”’ 
Decorated cloth, 75 cents. 


NATURE’S MIRACLES. 
By Prof. ELISHA GRAY. 

Familiar phenomena, charmingly and clearly 
unfolded. 

‘““With profound insight it presents the great 
truths in a as plain and charming as the 
autobiography of Benjamin Franklin.’’—Prof. Ep- 
WARD H. MERRELL, Ripon College. 

243 pages, cloth, 60 cents, net. 


THE FATE OF MADAME LA TOUR. 
A Tale of Great Salt Lake. Tenth Thousand. 
“* Not only literature, but statesmanship of a high 

order.’’"—Boston Literary World. 

“A vivid and startling picture.”"—Soston Gazette, 

Crash buckram, red top, $1.00. 

Master Minds 
in Epigram. 


DAINTY 
VOLUMES, 
40c. BACH. 


Nuggets. 


DON’T WORRY 
PATRIOTIC 
PHILOSOPHIC 
EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORICAL 


“Full of pith and timeliness.’ 


’— Outlook. 
"—Congregationalist. 


‘““A mine of pithy sayings. 
the most precious 


“Compiled wisely and of 
matter.”—Boston Courter. 

“* Nothing could be happier in conception or more 
simply artistic in execution than the ‘ Nugget’ series 
of little volumes issued by Fords, Howard and 
Hulbert ’’ (New York).—PAtladelphia Call, 
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weer e?) & Company, Limited 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Life of the Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D. 
_— Rev. J.S. Drummond. With a Rembrandt 

Photogravure Portrait. Extra crown 8vo, 352 

pages. Cloth gilt, $1.50. 

A memoir written by Dr Berry’s fellow student 
and former co-pasior at Wolverhampton, at the 
request of Mrs. Berry. Dr. Berry’s career, though 
cut short in its early prime by a singularly beau- 
tiful and sudden death, was one of large achieve- 
ment, and still larger promise. He occupied a po- 
sition second to none in influence and reputation, 
in a country which does not lack great preachers, 
statesmen, theologians and philanthropists. 


Cassell’s Guide to Paris. with numerous | 
illustrations and map. About 200 pages. Paper, | 


25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 
Anentirely new and original work prepared | 
expressly for the use of tourists to the coming 


Exposition. 


Cassell’s Guide to London. new dition. 
With numerous illustrations. Paper, 25 cents. 
cloth, 50 cents. 
“Tt is a capital little book, and one which will 
serve to greatly enhance, for many, the , Pleasure 


and the profitof a visit to London.”—School 


Board Chronicle. 








Our Rarer British Breeding Birds: 
Their Nests, Eggs, and Breeding 


Haunts. sy ricHarp KEARTON, F. Z.S., 
author of ‘“ With Nature and a Camera, % 
“ Wild Life at Home,”’ etc. With about 70 illus- 
trations from photographs taken direct from 
nature by CHERRY KEARTON. Medium 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.00. 


Cassell’s Lessons in French. An en- 
tirely new and revised edition. In two parts 
each containing 40 pages, crown 8vo, bound 
in cloth, 75 cents each; also complete in one 
vol., $1.25. 


Schilling’s Spanish Grammar. trans- 
lated and edited by FREDERJGE ZAGEL. 348 
pages, cloth, $1.25. 

This English translation has been prompted 
by the success that has already attended the 
French and Italian translations of the same 
work and by the equally important fact that in 
German speaking countries, the original work 
has reached in a few years its Twelfth Edition. 


For sale by booksellers generally,or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt ef price by the publishers. 


7 and 9 West Eighteenth Street, New York 


IRENE SUIT 


For Children 3 to 8 Years of Age 


Is endorsed by mothers who desire their 
children well dressed. 


FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia and New York 


The IDEAL 


Office Instrument Table 


Makes the Office 
Complete. 
Non-breakable 





joints, solid as a 
rock, light in 
construction. 
Neat in 
Appearance. 
Finished in three 
coats of Baked 
White Enamel, 
Thoroughly 
Aseptic. 
Heavy French 
Plate Glass Top, 
16 x 20, and two 
Shelves, 14x 18. 
All edges polish- 
ed, resting on 


rubber tips. Price 6.00 Net 


Frame 
Constructed of NO DISCOUNT 


Steel Tubing. F. 0. B. PHILA, 
Makers of High-Grade 


Aseptic Hospital Furniture 


Sterilizing Apparatus Metallic Bedsteads 


BERNSTEIN MFG. CO. 


917 Richmond Street, - Philadelphia 





**A GENUINE ot np paTreba +> 
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RIDGWAY’'S 
ROYAL SEMI-PORCELAIN, a 
SUPERIOR BLUE “OrteNTAL,.” % 
Gop Epce + 


“A GENUINE OLD PATTERN” 
For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 


ae 





LTEMUS’ One-Syllable Series. 
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Ladies who prefer to use a nice 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and re- 
liable line). These goods are presen- 
ted in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity; Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


quality of stationery for 


Handsomest low-priced 
Presentation books published 
for the little folks. 


4Esop’s Fables, 62 illustrations; A Child’s Life of Christ, 49 illustrations ; 


A Child’s Story of the Bible, 72 illustrations ; Bunyan’s Pilgri 


m’s Progress, 


46 illustrations; Swiss Family Robinson, 50 illustrations; Gulliver’s Travels, 50 illus- 


trations; Robinson Crusoe, 70 illustrations. 


Retail Price, 50 cents. 





HENRY ALTEMUS, Publisher and Panufacturer, 507-sig Cherry St.. 


THE HUMBOLDT is the only publication of its 
kind—the only one contain- 

LIBRARY OF SCIENCE iz Popular scien: 
tific works at low 

Prices. It contains only works of acknowledged 
excellence by authors in the first rank in the world 
of science. In this series aie well represented the 
writings of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, 
Proctor, and other leaders of thought. Catalogues 
free; or send fifteen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave., New York. 
A NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


As dainty as the feminine heart 
could desire is one of the latest 
Beck specialties. It is made of 
best long curly hair and has none 
of the nature or false appearance 
of the pads heretofc.re in use. 
Fastened under the natural hair, 
“but a few strands are required to 
give the full fluffy look so becom- 
ing to all faces. It weighs only 
¥% oz., and has some waved tres- 
ses joined to it that can be coiled 
in with the lady’s own hair. As 
a factor of the most correct and 
stylish coiffure it is quite the lat- 
est thing out, Price in ordinary 
Out of town. Goods shades from light to dark, $1. 

sent by mail everywhere. Grey, Drab, Blonde, from $2 up. 


BECK’'S HAIR STORE, 36 N. E:antn Sr., Prica. 


Between Ficeert ano Arncu Streets. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent to 


Wanamaker’s| All Wool Double-Breasted 
Jacket Suits Double Warp 
ining 
SIZE 7 TO 16 YEARS 


BuTTons EXTRA WELL STAYED 
Double Seat Seams sewed double 
and Knees with silk throughout 


$5.00 Special | NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


FOR AMATEURS 
The largest stock in the 


PLAY U.S. Any title in print 


Our Catalogue is sent FREE fortheasking. It in- 
cludes Plays, Recitation and Dialogue Books, Books 
of Etiquette, Letter Writing, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Stories, etc. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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147-149-151 NTU TENTH ST 


THE LARGEST 
PLANT GROWTH 
Maal Whining 
fale WITH THE 
BEST DEMANDS 
Min) waa 


offers to the consumers of fine perfumes the 
very best products in this line that have yet 
been put on the market. The list includes 
the following Extracts, to which special 
attention is asked: 


Court Violet Jockey Club 
Rose de France Rosalind 
Peau d’Espagne Heliotrope 
Court Lily 
White Rose 


Florico 


Carnation Pink 

Frangipanni 

Musc Ambre 
Ylang-Ylang 

Also manufacturers of high grade Toilet 


Soaps and Requisites. 


Recommended and sold by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 


OUR ARTISTIC 


ITHE COURT. E COURT 
PERFUMERY CO. 


Meiers Wilmulcay 
PROCESSES Mam DEVELOPEMENT 


ENABLE US TC OF THE 


pRODUCE THE MMT N(IDAVERS APT 

MOST RASTING : 

WORK BECAUSE \3 FOUND 
AT OUR 


ead inant ww {SIABLISHMENT 


We Repair Ta 


~ OPERA GLASSES 


=. and anything in the optical line 


The trade would find it to their advantage to 
come direct to us 


We are Manufacturers of 


Bigh-Grade Optical Work 


MicROSCOPES ano 
MicrRoMeETER RULINGS 


ZENTM AYER, 209 S. Eleventh Street, 


Philadelphia 


339393333933 39393333999 


First in design Finest in quality— 
Factory founded 1797 


The *“*G D A” 
Limoges China 


ON WHITE WARE 


Spa 


FRANCE 


ON DECORATED 


be. ty, 
Vv. 

booad, 

4 “Mock z 


EESEEEEESE CEES EEEEEECEE 


NOW 
MARKED 
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The Best HAIR BRUSH 
for a Lady is the 


GODIVA 


The Best HAIR BRUSH if 
for a Gentleman is the Writing Inks : ) 


SAMSON Stationers’ 


ROBERT LOW’S SON 


MAKER 


Pouyat China 


MADE IN 


Limoges, 


L 
France “Ranc® 


GATCHEL’ MANNING 


enoro-une. LIVGRAVERS 


WOOD Hoe PHILADELPHIA 


The dinner ware stamped as above 
has always been a favorite among the 
oyal Houses of Europe. 
FACTORY ESTABLISHED 1783 
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THREE HUNDRED 
AND SIX TY-FIVE 
REMARKABLE 
PICTURES IL. 
LUSTRATING THE 
STORY OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS 
WITH NOTES AND 
OTHER DRAWINGS 
EX PLAINING 
DETAILS. : 


JOIN THE WANA- 
MAKER TISSOT 
CLUB, ENTRANCE 
FEE ONE DOLLAR, 
ON BEING ACCEPT- 
ED AS A MEMBER, 


YOU, THEN THREE 
DOLLARS A MONTH 


John 
Wanamaker 


Philadelphia 
New York 


is is the most wonderful book that 

has ever been made. A well- 

known and prosperous painter sur- 
rounded by all the comforts of life—while 
trying to paint one more picture of such as 
made his fame, sees a vision of Jesus so 
plain, so different from any he had 
ever before conceived, but so human 
and so high, that he gives up his prosper- 
ous work and at the age of fifty goes to 
Palestine that he may verify the vision, 
and give to the world a truer and more 
vivid conception of the life of Jesus than it 
ever had before. 

The Tissot paintings (which excited 
so much comment when exhibited in New 
York and Philadelphia) have been repro- 
duced, some in colors and some in black 
and brown tints. The greatest pictures 
are in color, and the reproductions are 
almost as wonderful as the originals. 

Tissot went to the country where 
Jesus lived as a student, pilgrim, enthusiast, 
as well as an artist. He studied the 
gospels until he knew them by. heart; he 
studied the country until he knew it; he 
even went to far-away regions like Arabia 
and Egypt to find people who now dress 
and live somewhat as the people of that 
time. Did you ever see a picture of the 
Nativity in a cave? Jesus was not born 
in a wooden barn with rafters, but in a 
dug-out—a cave—where man and wife 
and animals lived together. 

For such details we are indebted to 
Tissot; the work is not only vivid and 
dramatic, but true—true to the country, the 
life, the times, and true to the four gospels. 

The first edition sold for $300. The 
Wanamaker edition sells for $30, $40, $50. 

Four volumes, cloth, half morocco, or 
full morocco. 
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Are You Going ;. Paris Exposition? 


Lee’s Standard Helps Will Save You Time, Trouble and Money 


Lee’s Guide to Paris, and 


Every Day French Conversation, 

By Max Maury. A. B., LL. M.. of 
the University of Paris, fully describes 
Paris and its splendor, its Boulevards, 
Parks, Monuments, Bridges, etc., with 


Information and Official Map 


in 


Colors of Exposition of 1900. Also 
half-tones of famous monuments, and 


23 district maps. 


All about transpor- 


tation, French money, hotels, shopping, 


etc, 


How to save money from start 


to finish, while enjoying the best Paris 


affords. 


and Italian phrases. 
$1.00. 


Price, 
50 Cents. 


Vocabularies 


of German 
Morocco, gilt. 
Cloth, red edges, 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket 
English-French and French-English | Practical Spanish Instructor 


Littre-Webster Dictionary 


By Max Maury, A. B., LL. M. 60,009 
words, idioms and meanings in the two 
languages, French and English grammar, 
with irregular verbs, special geographical 


Lee’s American Tourist’s 


Map of Paris. 


entirely 


Special Ex. 
position Edition, 


new, accurate and complete 


with full alphabetical list of all boule © 
vards, streets, places, squares, churches, 9 
theatres, bridges, and public build. | 


ings. 
river boat lines. Perfe 
of all names and plac 
easy method. 


Also all omnibus, tramway, and | 
ct pronunciation © 


es by a new and © 


By a most ingen 


ous system any point on the map may f 


be located im Io sec 


map of suburban Paris. 


solidly fixed in. a 
1z2mo size, fine resis 
Cents. 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket 


By F. M. ve Rivas. It contains about 
250 pages of instruction in the practical 
pronunciation and use of the Spanish 
language, arranged systemtically, com- 
pactly, and within the understanding of 


| every person, without those irksome or 


‘onds. Separate 


handsome case, | 
ting paper, 50 § 


Folded and © 


confusing rules of grammar that make the 
study of any language tedious, Also over 
5,000 phrases needed in ordinary conver- 
sation on such necessary subjects as eat- 


lexicon, vocabulary of proper names. 
French and American measures, weights, 
moneys, etc. Scales of Fahrenheit and 
Centigrade thermometers, Silk cloth, | jng drinki 

“ : g, drinking, the weather, health, etc. 
red edges, two indexes, 25 cents. Full | Sil’ cloth, 25 Cents. Full leather, full 
leather, full gilt, 50 Cemts. | gilt, 50 Cents. 


By SpeNceR RANDOLPH. A com | 

plete, straightforward history § 
Beautifully illustrated with portraits 
Beautiful stiff 


Who Ought to Win? Oom Paul or Queen Victoria? 


of the British-Boer struggle from the settlement of Cape Colony to the present day. 
of Dutch and English commanders, also views of battle scenes, and Map in four colors of South Africa. 
cover, 75 Cents. 


Moody’s Great Sermons. 
special cover design; 50 Cents; paper, 25 Cents. 


In His Steps: Would Jesus Do It? 


Famous Discourses. A Biography and 2 full-page Portraits of the cele 
brated Revivalist. A book that ought to be in every library. 347 pages. Cloth,” 


Authorized, splendidly illustrated edition of Dr. Cuas, Mi 
SHELPON’s world-famed book. Original pictures and 


special cover design. Cloth, 50 Cemts; paper, 25 Cents. 
An inexhaustible fountain of accurate] 


The 20th Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica. ji exiees pactcand dates trom all 
the realms of human knowledge. History, mythology, literature, biology, physics, chemistry, geography, etc, Aq 
treasure for the desk of the student, teacher, farmer, mechanic, business and professional man. Stiff cloth, 50 Cemtsj 
Russia leather, full gilt, thumb indexed, $1.00. 

The latest novel by Opre Reap and FRANK Pixtry. Charmingly illustrated from life} 
The Carpetbagger. Received a popular ovation in cloth binding. 20,000 copies sold in four months. Cloth,% 
gilt top, $1.00. PAPER EDITION (50,002 copies) just out. Special lithographed cover in five colors, 25 Cents. 
The Violet Flame. 


An extraordinary tale of modern upheaval. By Frep, T. Janz, the celebrated English 
novelist. Authorized edition. Eight exquisite half-tones from sketches by the author, 
The sensation of thespring season. Cloth, unique cover, $1.00. 


LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET 
Standard English-Spanish Spanish-English Dictionary. 3” 20°. 5,M. D5 Sivas, autber 


A new book; a timely book; a perfect book. Maps and statistics of all Spanish-speaking countries. Fudl English and. 
Spanish pronunciation is given, a feat never before attempted in this country or Europe. Cloth double indexed, 
25 Cents ; full leather, full gilt, double indexed, 50 Cents. 


’ H By Les MertweTHER. A most entertaining story of adventures of an Americal 
A Lord s Courtship. family abroad, and of the plots and failures of fortune hunters. Humoristic, lively? 
and true to life, 


Illustrated. Cloth, 75 Cemts. Paper, special cover in colors, 25 Cents. 
By Dr. N. T. Otrver, author of ‘* An Unconscious Crime,’’ and other famor 
A Woman of Nerve. stories. This tale—the latest effort of this talented writer—keeps all the promises 
its title, and is replete with exciting incidents, and powerful character drawings, Appropriately illustrated. Paper, special 
lithographed cover in five colors, 25 Cemts. Like *‘ An Unconscious Crime,” it is sure to run up to over 100,000 copies, 
Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price. 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, - - 263-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 
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